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A MYSTERY. 
BY JOHN G. WHITTIER. 


Tue river hemmed with leaning trees 
Wound through its meadows green; 

A low, blue line of mountains showed 
The open pines between. 


One sharp, tall peak above them all 
Clear into sunlight sprang : 

I saw the river of my dreams, 
The mountains that I sang! 


No clue of memory led me on, 
But well the ways I knew; 

A feeling of familiar things 
With every footstep grew. 


Not otherwise above its crag 
Could lean the blasted pine; 

Not otherwise the maple hold 
Aloft its red ensign.: 


So up the long and shorn foot-hills 
The mountain road should creep; 

So, green afd low, the meadow fold 
Its red-haired kine asleep. 


The river wound as it should wind; 
Their place the mountains took, 

The white, torn fringes of their clouds 
Wore no unwonted look. 


Yet pe’er before that river’s rim 
Was pressed by feet of mine, 

Never before mine eyes had crossed 
That broken mountain line, 


A presence, strange at once and known, 
Walked with me as my guide; 

The skirts of some forgotten life 
Trailed noiseless at my side. 


Was it a dim remembered dream? 
Or glimpse through sons old? 

The secret which the mountains kept, 
The river never told. 


But from the vision ere it passed 
A tender hope I drew, 

And, pleasant as a dawn of Spring, 
The thought within me grew, 


That love would temper every change, 
And soften all surprise, 

And, misty with the dreams of earth, 
The hills of Heaven arise. 


From Tinsley’s Magazine. 
THE WARNING, 


Tae morn was as bright as a morn could be, 

Blue glowed the sky, blue laughed the sea; 

Sunshine and flowers were met together 

In the joy and glory of summer weather; 

But the old man pointed where, far in the West, 

Lay a cloud, like a sail, on the sky’s broad 
breast; 





And he said, as he looked at its ominous white, 
**There’ll be mist ere noontide, and storm ere 
night.”’ 


The dream was as bright as a dream could be, 

He was so gallant, so fair was she. 

As glad as the sunshine they moved together, 

In their gracious love, through the golden 
weather. 

Till a trifle jarred on the sensitive chords, 

Smiles that were mocking and idle words, 

And the old man said, ‘* O youth, take heed; 

The thistle grows from the chance-sown seed.’” 


The - of young love, and the break of the 
ay; 

What is so fair or so fleet as they? 

Gather the buds while the dew-drops shine, 

Garner heart’s love, in its birth divine; 

From doubt and anger, from careless touch, 

Who can guard the delicate bloom too much? 

For the love forgiven, the sunrise o’er, 

Renew their first glory, oh, never more! 


ORGAN CHANT. 
I. 
ALONE, with God, alone, we bow before His 
throne, 
And crave of Him His pardon for sins of the 
ast day! 
Alone, with God, alone, we bow before His 
throne 
And pray that for the love of Christ our sins 
be washed away. 
II, 


Alone, with God, alone, we bow before His 
throne 
For the spirit craves a shrine where to wor- 
ship and to pray. 
Alone, with God, alone, rings the mighty an- 
them-tone, 
The vesper-chant of nations at closing of the 
day. 
III. 
Alone, with God, alone, sounds the voice of ages 
flown 
As the sun in march sublime keeps upon his 
onward way. 
Alone, with night, alone! Yet with God upon 
His throne, 
The evening turns to morning! the night into 
the day! 
Iv. 
Alone, with God, alone, we bow before His 
throne 
And crave of Him His pardon for sins of the 
past day! 
Alone, with God, alone! Yet with Christ upon 
His throne, 
We feel that for the love of Him our sins are 
washed away. 
Dublin University Magazine. 
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From The Quarterly Review. 
MADAME DE SEVIGNE.* 

“MADAME DE SEvIGNE, like La Fon- 
taine, like Montaigne, is one of those sub- 
jects which are perpetually in the order of 
the day in France. She is not only a classic, 
she is an acquaintance, and, better still, a 
neighbour and a friend.” She will never 
be this, or anything like it, in England. Her 
name is equally familiar, almost as much a 
household word; and there are always 
amongst us a select few who find an inex- 
haustible source of refined enjoyment in 
her letters. The Horace Walpole set 
affected to know them by heart: George 
Selwyn meditated an edition of them, and 
preceded Lady Morgan in that pilgrimage 
to the Rochers which she describes so en- 
thusiastically in her “Book of the Bou- 
doir.’”? Even in our time it would have 
been dangerous to present oneself often at 
Holland House or the Berrys’, without be- 
ing tolerably well up in them. Mackin- 
tosh rivalled Walpole in exalting her. But 
the taste is not on the increase: the wor- 
shippers decline apace : we hear of no recent 
English visitors to the Breton shrine : the 
famous flourish about the Grande Made- 
moiselle marriage, with the account of 
the death of Vattel, form the sum of 
what is correctly known on this side of 
the Channel of her epistolary excellence : 
her personal history is not known at all, 
and maternal love is the only quality which 
nineteen cultivated people out of twenty 
could specify in illustration of her charac- 
ter. Yet no man or woman ever lived 
who was less national (in the exclusive 
sense) or more cosmopolitan in heart and 
mind, in feeling and in thought. .It is not 
French nature, but human nature in its 
full breadth and variety, that she repre- 
sents or typifies. Her sparkling fancy, 
her fine spirit of observation, her joyous 
confiding (and self-confiding) frankness, 
her utter absence of affectation, her gen- 
erosity, her loyalty, her truth, are of no 
clime. Indeed we are by no means sure 
that her most sterling qualities will not 
just now be best understood, felt, and ap- 
preciated out of France. 


* Madame de Sevigne, Her Correspondence and 
Contemporaries. By the Comtesse de Puliga. 2 
Vols. London, 1878. 

t Sainte-Beuve, ‘“‘ Causeries de Lundi.” 





Nor are the incidents with which they 
are mixed up, the topics which call them 
forth or give occasion for them, of so local 
and temporary a character as to repel the 
general reader. She is the chief chroni- 
cler of the three stirring and eventful 
epochs which constitute what is commonly 
called the Age of Louis Quatorze: the 
choicest materials for its history are to be 
found in her Letters; and her private life 
cannot be told without connecting it, at 
many trying and interesting conjunctures, 
with the lives of her most illustrious and 
celebrated contemporaries. The pupil of 
Ménage and Chapelain, the pride of the 
Hotel Rambouillet, the object of vain pur- 
suit to such men as Bussy, Conti, Fouquet, 
and Turenne, the friend or associate of 
de Retz, Rochefoucauld, Corneille, Racine, 
Moliére, La Fontaine, Pascal, Bossuet, La 
Grande Mademoiselle, the Scudérys, Ma- 
dame la Fayette, Madame Maintenon — in 
short, of almost every Frenchman or 
Frenchwoman of note for more than half 
a century,—she might be made the cen- 
tral figure of a series of historic groups, 
had she never been known: to fame asa 
letter-writer. Neither can we admit the 
argument that all who wish to become in- 
timately acquainted with her, to make her 
(what Sainte-Beuve says she is in France) 
a neighbour and a friend, will repair by 
preference to French writers: to the ex- 
haustive “Mémoires” of Walckenaer, or 
the critical “ Notice” of Mesnard.* Por- 
son frankly admitted that, consummate 
Grecian as he was, he never read a Greek 
play as easily as an English newspaper; 
and there is a numerous class in this 


* M. Paul Mesnard is the author of the “ Notice 
biographique ” prefixed to the annotated edition of 
the Letters in fourteen volumes, royal octavo, form- 
ing the commencement of the collection entitled, 
“Les Grands Ecrivains de la France.’’ Hachette, 
Paris, 1862. The fullest account of Madame de 
Sevigne and her times (to 1680) is to be found in the 
“ Memoires touchant la Vie et les Ecrits de Marie 
de Rabutin-Chantal, Dame de Bourbilly, Marquise 
de Sevigne,” &c., &c. By Baron Walckenaer, six 
volumes with the Continuations. Amongst the 
abridged editions of the Letters, the best is the one 
of 1870 with a Treatise on her epistolary style by M. 
Suard. There is a useful English work, published 
in 1842, entitled “‘ Madame de Sevigne and her Con- 
temporaries,’’ composed of a series of biographical 
notices, one of which, of about thirty pages, is de- 
voted to Mesdames de Sevigne et Grignan, 
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country who approach the French classics 
with more hesitation and diffidence than 
Porson felt towards the Greek. They 
come to them as to a task: they are often 
obliged to pause and construe as they 
proceed; and therefore is it that an Eng- 
lish biography of a Frenchwoman so far 
famed, yet (as regards England) so really 
little known as Madame de Sévigné, may 
confidently reckon on a favourable recep- 
tion; provided it fulfil the conditions 
which an English public is fairly entitled 
to exact. 

The work before us fulfils many of 
them. Madame de Puliga has diligently 
studied her subject in all its bearings; she 
is thoroughly imbued with the spirit of 
the period of which she treats: she is at 
home with both correspondents and con- 
temporaries: without aiming at research 
or originality (for which there was neither 
room nor occasion on so beaten a track), 
she has made a judicious selection from 
the embarrassing abundance of materials 
accumulated to her hands: treading fre- 
quently on very delicate ground, she is 
never wanting in feminine refinement or 
good taste; and although she occasionally 
provokes a feeling of opposition by dwell- 
ing too often and too ecstatically on the 
virtues of her heroine, she somehow man- 
ages to bring us very nearly round to her 
opinion in the end. Unluckily there is 
one condition that is not fulfilled. When 
we were expecting Madame de Sévigné in 
a simple English dress, she is presented to 
us in a costume which has obviously been 
fashioned after French models and is rath- 
er showily adorned with French point. 
In other words, the language and phrase- 
ology lead to the impression that the ac- 
complished authoress had been accus- 
tomed to think and write exclusively in 
French, and that this is her first serious 
or sustained effort in English composition. 
Her style is cramped and artificial, neither 
flowing nor idiomatic, till she warms; and 
she is somewhat prone to mistake phrases 
for reflections, and to indulge in that kind 
of composition which Swift had in view 
when he told a young writer, “ Whenever 
you have written anything you think par- 
ticularly fine, strike it out.” But by the 
time she has completed half her first vol- 
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ume, she has worked herself tolerably free 
of her Gallic tendencies ; which are faintly 
discernible in the second, and will not be 
found to deduct materially from the ster- 
ling value of the book. Its range is wide, 
and the foreground is so crowded by 
“contemporaries” as to require no ordi- 
nary stretch of attention to keep Madame 
de Sévigné distinctly in view throughout. 
It strikes us, therefore, that a sketch of her 
and them on a more reduced scale may 
prove a useful introduction to the com- 
plete and rather diffuse biography. 

Marie de Rabutin, or de Chantal, or de 
Chantal-Rabutin, as she was alternately 
called before she became Marquise de 
Sévigné, was paternally descended from an 
ancient and illustrious race. She was born 
at Paris on the 5th February, 1626, and 
within six years became an orphan. Her 
father was killed fighting against the 
English under Buckingham at the Isle of 
Rhé, on July 22, 1627, and her mother died 
some time in 1633, leaving Marie to the 
care of a maternal grandmother, who died 
within twelve months, when the child 
fell under the charge of her maternal 
grandfather, Philippe de Coulanges, for 
three years, and he also dying be- 
fore she had attained her tenth year, 
a family council was held to name a 
guardian. The choice fell on her uncle, 
the Abbé de Coulanges, Prieur de Livry, 
aman of twenty-nive, who discharged his 
trust so kindly and efficiently, that she 
never ceased proclaiming the boundless 
debt of gratitude she owed to him, and 
gave him the name of Bien Bon, by which 
he is indelibly associated with her memory. 
It is worth noting in contrast with the 
depth of the maternal love which after- 
wards grew into an absorbing passion, 
that she manifests no filial tenderness. 
She never mentions or so much as alludes 
to her mother in her voluminous corre- 
spondence, and when two or three times 
she names her father, it is in reference to 
his faults. In a letter to her daughter, 
July 22, she adds, after the date, “ Jour de 
la Madeleine, ou fut tud, il y a quelques 
années, un pere que j’avais.” 

It would seem that Bien Bon made no 
attempt to replace the mother and grand- 
mother by a female companion or gov- 
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erness. The only instructors of whom we 
hear are Ménage and Chapelain, and Mé- 
nage did his best to turn the relation of 
master and pupil into a romance of the 
Cadenus and Vanessa kind. But in his 
case the position was reversed: Marie did 
not fall in love with him, as Esther Van- 
homrigh fell in love with Swift, and he 
could not have exclaimed like the Dean, 
*¢ That innocent delight he took 

To see the virgin mind her book, 

Was but the master’s secret joy 

In school to hear the finest boy.” 


Madame de Puliga says: “We must 
not be surprised at this. In the seven- 
teenth century, rank created such a sep- 
aration, birth threw such a gulf between 
human beings, that tender sentiments 
from those in an inferior station of life 
were deemed of little consequence. A 
woman of quality would take a pride in 
inspiring such feelings, but she was never 
supposed to be disturbed by their exist- 
ence. Ménage might then freely declare 
himself the slave of Mademoiselle de Chan- 
‘tal, and she consent to treat him as such.” 
We notwithstanding take the liberty of 
being somewhat surprised at a man of 
Ménage’s intellectual mark playing the 
fool in this fashion, and we have our mis- 
givings whether it was more a matter of 
course in the seventeenth than in the nine- 
teenth century for young ladies of quality 
to treat their tutors as Lady*Clara Vere 
de Vere treated her yeoman lover, when, 
after luring him on to a declaration — 


** She fixed him with a vacant stare, 
And slew him with her noble birth.’? 


Clearly, Ménage did not think himself 
fairly used, or treated according to the 
laws of the game. He was deeply hurt, 
and very angry. Remembering, probably, 
the adage that the quarrels of lovers are 
the renewal of love, he tried to create an 
interest by getting up a quarrel; and we 
find from the lady’s letters that he resort- 
ed to the hackneyed commonplace expedi- 
ent of a simulated sense of wrong :— 


*¢ You wish to make me appear ridiculous by 
telling me that you have only quarrelled with 
me because you are sorry for my departure. If 
this were so, I should merit a lunatic asylum, 
and not your hatred; but there is all the differ- 
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ence in the world, and my only difficulty is in 
comprehending that, when one loves and regrets 
& person, it is necessary, on that account, to 
treat her with the extreme of coldness the last 
time one sees her. It is a most extraordinary 
mode of acting, and as I was not used to it, you 
must excuse my surprise.” 


She must have got well accustomed 
to it ere long, for we find admirers by 
the dozen brought one after the other, 
or three or four at once, to the same con- 
dition as Ménage; and she was actuated 
by the same spirit of refined coquetry 
through life; her guiding rule ,or princi- 
ple —the counterpart of the one com- 
mended by Lord Chesterfield to his son — 
being to make every man in love with her 
and every woman her friend. 

“It was the property of her quick and 
ready nature,” says Cousin, “to put her- 
self in unison with all who conversed with 
her. She is frivolous with Coulanges; 
she is rakish (gaillarde) enough with Ni- 
non, austere with Pascal, sublime with 
Bossuet; with Bussy, her quickened mal- 
ice spares nobody.” ‘Constantly playing 
with edge tools, she never cuts her fingers; 
her pitcher is never broken, although it 
goes often to the well, but it has fre- 
quently been made a question, to which 
we shall in due time recur, whether her 
impunity was owing to good fortune or 
good conduct, to the strength of her prin- 
ciples or the coldness of her heart. 

It incidentally appears, from a colloquy 
at the Hétel Rambouillet, in which both 
her instructors took part, that she was not 
taught the learned languages. “ Is it possi- 
ble,” said Madame de Rambouillet, “that 
M. Ménage has not yet made verses for 
Madame de Sévigné?’”” —“ He has made 
verses,’”’ replied Chapelain, “ for Mademoi- 
selle Marie de Rabutin, and also for Ma- 
dame la Marquise, not only in French but 
in Italian, too.”—“ And I wager,” broke 
in Saint-Pavin, “that he has also made 
verses to her in Latin and Greek.” —“ M. 
Ménage,” remarked Madame de Sévigné, 
“is too much my friend to make me 
ashamed of my ignorance by addressing 
to me verses in languages which I do not 
understand.” 

Either the rule restricting the introdue- 
tion of girls into society did not exist in 
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Madame de Sévigné's time, or she was made 
a marked exception to it, for she was not 
married till she was in her nineteenth 
year. She was brought out at Paris (to 
use her own expression) de bonne heure ; 
and the sensation she made in the highest 
circles was in accordance with her person- 
al attractions, her fortune, and her birth. 
This Burgundian heiress was valued at 
little less than a million of livres, including 
expectations; and, if not a regular beauty, 
she had charms and fascinations which it 
would be difficult to match. She was a 
brilliant blonde. All contemporary ac- 
counts agree in the translucent fairness 
and freshness of her complexion, the rich 
profusion of her light glossy hair, the ex- 
quisite harmony and play of her features, 
the elegance of her figure, the grace of her 
movements, the speaking sparkling ex- 
pression of her eyes; and even the satiri- 
cal portrait of Bussy-Rabutin transmits 
the image of an undeniably pretty wom- 
an, who sang agreeably, danced admir- 
ably, and biended sense and sentiment 
with ready wit and unaffected gaiety 
when she talked. 

The Comte de Bussy-Rabutin was her 
near relation, and played so influential a 
—_ commonly that of an evil genius, in 

er life, that his character must be kept 
constantly in mind. He was emphatically 
what Mr. Carlyle calls the roue Duc de 
Richelieu, “famous blackguard man.” 
Brave to rashness, very clever, very un- 
scrupulous, high born, handsome, accom- 
plished, dissipated to excess, equally ready 
with sword and pen, he has left his mark 
on his age, and he did his best to leave his 
mark, a’ black and indelible one, on the fair 
fame of his fair cousin. She figures in his 
Histoire amoureuse des Gaules under the 
name of Madame de Cheneville, and after 
throwing out every ill-natured insinuation 
he can hit upon, he is obliged to admit 
that, in point of —_— purity, she was 
irreproachable. He puts a good (and false) 
face on one of the j me. eh nr which 
induced him to introduce her in the scan- 
dalous chronicle which he termed a his- 
tory: 

**Her fortune, which suited mine very well, 
made my father wish me to marry her; but 
although I did not know her then so well as I 
do now, I did not fall in love with the desire of 
my father: a certain hair-brained manner which 
I observed in her made me afraid of her, and I 
thought her the prettiest girl in the world to be 
the wife of another.’’ 


The fact is, whatever the designs of his 
father, he was never named as a pretender 





for her hand; and it is in the highest de- 
gree improbable that her uncle would have 
tolerated in that capacity an unprincipled 
spendthrift, who was accused of having 
raised money by false pretences on the 
strength of the procuration under which he 
attended the family council for the appoint- 
ment of her guardian. A hushand was 
chosen for her from considerations of fit- 
ness in respect of fortune and position, and 
it does not appear that, prior to her mar- 
riage, any sort of preference was betrayed 
by her. It was a marriage of reason, and 
promised well at starting. Henri, Mar- 
quis de Sévigné was young, well born, 
highly connected, rich and handsome; and 
when ke carried off his bride to his chateau 
of Les Rochers, which she was destined to 
render famous, there was everything to 
betoken a long and happy union: nothing 
to prognosticate an unhappy one, to be 
suddenly cut short: unless, indeed, we ac- 
cept as ominous an incident which delayed 
the marriage for some months. They 
were to be married in May, 1644; but the 
Marquis received so severe a wound in a 


duel wantonly provoked by him, that his - 


life was in danger, and the ceremony was 
not performed till the 4th of August’ in 
that year. 
joint composition of Bussy and Lenet, ad- 
dressed to the young couple in March, 1646, 
beginning : — 
: as 
** Salut 4 vous, gens de campagne, 

A vous, immeubles de Bretagne, 

Attachés 4 votre maison 

Au-dela de toute raison.”’ 


It is not till the autumn of 1646 that we 
find them settled at Paris, where (October 
10) Francoise Marguerite, the idolized 
daughter, afterwards Madame de Grignan, 
was born. Herself the centre of a distin- 
guished circle, Madame de Sévigné is best 
remembered at this period as a prominent 
member of that which clustered round 
Catherine, Marquise de Rambouillet, the 
Arthénice of the “Grand Cyrus,” who ex- 
ercised the most marked, refining, and im- 
proving influence on her age. Her hotel, 
with its suite of rooms opening on one an- 
other, its garlands of flowers, its ruelle, and 
its blue chamber, was as much an original 
creation of her own designing as her 
society ; and it is altogether a mistake to 
confound her and her friends with the Pré- 
cieuses Ridicules of Moliére.* An ‘interval 


* This comedy was acted for the first time on the 
18th November, 1659. A spurious’ copy having got 
abroad, Moliere printed it in 1660 with a Preface, in 
which he says: ‘‘ Les veritables precieu-es auraient 
tort de se piquer lorsqu’on joue les ridicules qui les 


There is a copy of verses, the. 
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of many years, including the subversive 
and demoralizing Fronde, separates the 
close of her reign, the rich setting of her 
sun, from the appearance of this comedy ; 
and the term Précieuse, made ridiculous by 
an ensuing generation of imitators, was 
first conferred and accepted as a tribute 
and a eulogy :— 


** All who frequented the Hétel de Rambouil- 
- let,’? says Walckenaer, ‘‘ soon adopted nobler 
manners and purer language, devoid of provin- 
cialism. The women in particular, to whom 
more leisure and a more delicate organization 
give a readier and finer social tact, were the 
first to profit by the advantage which was offered 
them by this constant community of cultivated 
minds and association of persons unceasingly 
occupied in emulating what was most agreeable 
and fitted to please in each. Consequently those 
who formed part of these assemblies speedily 
became easily distinguishable from those who 
were not admitted to them. To show the esteem 
in which they were held, they were named the 
Précieuses, the Illustrious : which was always 
given and received as an honourable distinction 
during the long space of time that the Hotel de 
Rambouillet retained its influence.”’ 


Madame de Puliga, after speaking of the 
Hotel as that earthly paradise of which 
Madame de Rambouillet’s ruelle was the 
centre, adds : — 


‘*¢ The ruelle, a word in daily use in the sev- 
enteenth century and having then a more ex- 
tended signification than in the present day, it 
will perhaps be necessary to explain more clearly 
of what it consisted. The bed, at that time 
monumental and magnificently adorned, stood 
in the centre of one end of the room, and for 
princesses and ladies of high quality it was 
faised from the ground by a few steps, called 
the estrade. Near the foot of the bed, and 
dividing the apartment, stood a gilt balustrade, 
such as may still be seen in the room of Louis 
XIV. at Versailles. Each side of the bed within 
that reserved space was called the ruelle: it 
was often still more enclosed by a colonnade 
reaching from the ground to the ceiling, and it 
then formed an alcéve. 

** Madame de Rambouillet was early afflicted 
with a singular malady which compelled her to 
shun both fire and sunshine: she could not en- 
counter either without the blood boiling in her 
veins. In her alcéve, surrounded by flowers, 
by books, by the portraits of those she loved, 
she sat enthroned and received from all that 
homage so justly her due.”’ 


Her assemblies, according to Walcke- 
naer, dated from the conclusion of the 
reign of Henry IV. (1610), shone with all 
their lustre during the reign of Louis XIII, 
imitent mal.” The distinction is clearly drawn by 


Cousin in the first chapter of his ‘Madame de 
Sable.” 
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began to decline under the regency and 
the Fronde, and had lost all their social 
a orig when Louis XIV. was of age to 
hold his court in person. Or —to draw 
the line still more definitely between the 
intellectual or literary epochs popularly 
confounded — Malherbe, Corneille, Balzac, 
and Voiture, belong almost entirely to the 
first: Saint-Evremond, Ménage, Sarrasin, 
Chapelain, principally to the second: Pas- 
cal, Bossuet, Moliére, La Fontaine, Racine, 
Boileau, Pellisson, to the third. The high- 
est testimony in favour of this salon and 
its founder was given by one of the most 
celebrated French preachers from the pul- 

it. In his funeral sermon on the death of 
Madame de Rambouillet’s daughter Julie, 
Fléchier thus introduced and apostrophized 
(as it were) the recollections of his youth: 


**Do you remember those rooms which are 
still regarded with so much veneration, where 
the mind grew pure, where virtue was rever- 
enced under the name of the incomparable 
Arthénice : where so many persons of quality 
and merit met, composing a select Court, nu- 
merous without confusion, modest without con- 
straint, learned without pride, polished withont 
affectation ? ”” 


To convey a vivid impression of the 
Rambouillet salon when Madame de Sé- 
vigné entered it, M. de Walckenaer peoples 
it anew by a fiction which he declares to 
be, down to the minutest details, in exact 
conformity with fact. He chooses an after- 
noon in 1644, when the company are as- 
sembled to hear Corneille read his tragedy 
of “ Théodore ;” and conspicuous amongst 
the gay group, besides the hostess and her 
daughters, are the Princess of Condé, 
Rochefoucauld, the Duchesse de Longue- 
ville, the Marquise de Sablé, the Duchesse 
de Chevreuse, the Marquis and Marquise 
de Sévigné, Balzac, Ménage, the Scudérys, 
Bensérade, Chapelain, Voiture, and (by a 
slight anachronism) Bossuet. After a fair 
allowance of lively repartee, they play 
blindman’s-buff (colin-maillard) whilst wait- 
ing for the author of the “Cid,” which 
might be thought an odd resource for such 
an eminentiy intellectual set, did we not 
recall Madame de Merlin’s avowal of alik- 
ing for innocent games (les jeux innocens) 
with people who are not innocent, and re- 
member that, after Madame de Sévigné 
had been blinded in her turn on another 
occasion at Madame de Chevreuse’s, this 
graceful impromptu was addressed to her 
by M. de Montreuil : — 

** De toutes les fagons vous avez droit de plaire, 

Mais surtout vous savez nous charmer en ce 

jour : 
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Voyant vos yeux bandés, on vous prend pour 
l’Amour: 

Les voyant découverts, on yous prend pour 
sa mére,’’ 


We risk an imitation : — 


** You charm when you walk, talk, or move, 
Still more on this day than another : 
When blinded, you’re taken for Love, 
When the bandage is off — for his mother.”’ 


Blindman’s-buff, therefore, harmonizes 
well enough with gallantry ; and we learn 
from the best authority that a good deal 
of sentiment, or simulated passion, seldom 
penetrating below the surface or leading to 
scandal, gave piquancy to the commerce 
between the sexes in this socicty. 


** Love,’’ says Mademoiselle de Scudéry, ** in 
the Court of Paphos (Paris) is not a simple 
passion, as in other countries, but a passion of 
necessity and good breeding. All men must be 
enamoured, and all women loved. None are 
indifferent; and coldness of heart, to those who 
are capable of it, is reproved as a crime. It is 
considered such a reproach to be free of all ties, 
that those who are not in love pretend to be so. 
. . . It is permitted to the ladies to employ a 
few innocent artifices to subdue the hearts of 
men. The desire to please is not a crime : com- 
placency even is laudable, provided there is no 
meanness, To express all in a few words, every- 
thing that can render women amiable, and 
cause them to be admired, is allowable, if it 
offends neither purity or modesty, which qual- 
ities, in spite of the prevailing gallantry of our 
island, are the principal virtues of all the ladies, 
Thus, having discovered the means to blend 
innocence and love, they spend a life at once 
agreeable and diverting.’’ 


Cousin gives much the same account of 
the manner in which they played at love- 
making. A gentleman might be auz petits 
soins as long as it suited him; he might 
even advance some way into the pays du 
iendre, but if he transgressed the conven- 
tional lines of demarcation, or made seri- 
ous approaches towards the citadel, he 
would speedily find himself in the position 
of the adorer in Suckling’s ballad, when 
his advances were met with smiling indif- 
ference. 


** T sent to know from whence and where 

These smiles, and this relief? 

A spy inform’d, Honour was there, 
And did command in Chief. 

March, march (quoth I), the word straight 

give, 

Let’s lose no time, but leave her, 

That giant upon.air will live 
And hold it out for ever.’’ 


The moral atmosphere of this seat of the 
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Muses and Graces was of so bracing or 
preservative a quality that the heroines of 
the Fronde, who afterwards allowed them- 
selves the most unrestrained licence, the 
Duchesses de Longueville and de Che- 
vreuse, stood rebuked by the genius of the 
place ; and the unmarried daughters of the 
house received their full share of high- 
flown flattery and euphuistic homage with- 
out the semblance or suspicion of a taint. 
Madame de Puliga speaks thus of one of 
them who did not marry till past thirty : — 


** For twenty years Julie d’Angennes was a 
queen, the very soul of the circle over which 
her mother presided, It was she who inspired 
poets: men worshipped her, and women loved 
her : her amiability satisified every claim upon 
her; and the lovers she discouraged she suc- 
ceeded in not displeasing. Her manners were 
such as may be imagined from the school in 
which she had been brought up, Born for the 
world and its pleasures, she was its delight, and 
herself delighted in it. Julie d’Angennes shared 
the perilous maxims of her intimate friend the 
Marquise de Sablé, that women are created to 
be adored; that they alone inspire noble resolu- 
tions; and that a worthy recompense for every 
sacrifice is the bestowal of their esteem and 
friendship.”’ 


The Prince de Conti said of Voiture, 
“Tf he was one of us, we should not put 
up with such behaviour ;” and the remark 
indicates both the position held by men of 
letters, not born in the purple, and the so- 
cial licence they assumed in the Hotel 
Rambouillet. Madame de Sévigné might 
have said the same of her former tutor and 
persevering admirer, Ménage, who em- 
ployed the language of passion as freely as 
a marquis or a duke; whilst she trifled 
with him in the precise manner which, 
without driving him from her or depriving 
her of her daily dose of flattery, was most 
annoying to his vanity and fatal to his 
hopes. One of Liston’s best parts was an 
old bachelor who boasted, without suspect- 
ing why the distinction was conferred ypon 
him, of being universally pronounced a 
safe man, with whom a husband or father 
might trust the prettiest wife or daughter 
without risk. This is the very part which 
Ménage was unwilling to play. He felt 
like Rogers, who, when Lady Beresford 
offered to take him home from an evening 
party, walked off in a huff, complaining 
that it was an unkind mode of reminding 
him of his age. Oue day, Ménage happen- 
ing to call just as Madame de Sévigné was 
going out shopping, she told him to get 
into her carriage and accompany her. The 





savant, vainly trying to hide his pique un- 
der raillery, told her that it was hard upon 
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him for her, not content with the rigorous 
treatment he received, to appear to have 
so little fear of him or of scandal in con- 
nection with him. “ Get into my carriage, 
I tell you,”’ was her rejoinder. “If you 
make me angry, I will come and see you at 
your own house.” She was as good as her 
word. Before leaving for the country, she 
went to bid him farewell. On her return 
she complained to him of his not having 
written to her. “Ihave written to you,” 
he made answer, “but after reading my 
letter over again, I found it too passionate, 
and thought it had better not be sent.” 

If she bestowed a favour, it was always 
provokingly before the world. He relates 
in Ménagiana, that he had been holding one 
of her hands in his; and on her withdraw- 
ing it, M. Pelletier said to him, “ Voila le 
plus bel ouvrage qui soit sorti de vos 
mains.” He made the most of these harm- 
less freedoms. Finding himself aloné in a 


carriage with the Marquise de Lavardin on}: - - 


their journey to the Rochers, he leant for- 
wards to kiss her hands: “ Monsieur Mé- 
nage,” she remarked with a laugh, “you 
are conning your lesson (vous vous recordez) 
for Madame de Sévigné.” She once (ac- 
cording to Bussy) kissed her old master 
before a circle of admirers, and answering 
to their looks of surprise, exclaimed, “It 
was thus that they kissed in the Primitive 
Church.” 

The worst of these things was that they 
were related without the accompanying 
circumstances, so that ill-natured conclu- 
sions might be based upon them. Thus 
Bussy:— ° 


‘¢ There is no woman whe has more wit than 
she, and very few who have so much: her man- 
ner is diverting; there are some who say that 
for a woman of quality, her character is a little 
too reckless. When first I was in the habit of 
seeing her, I thought this judgment ridiculous, 
and I excused her burlesque under the name of 
gaiety; now that I am no longer dazzled by her 
fire, I agree that she aims too much at jocular- 
ity. If one has wit, and particularly this sort 
of wit, which is gay, one has but to see her, one 


loses nothing with her; she listens to you, she. 


enters justly into all you say, she divines you, 
and leads you ordinarily much further than you 
think of going. Sometimes also one opens a 
wide expanse of country to her: she is carried 
away by her heated fancy, and in this state she 
receives with joy anything one feels disposed to 
say to her, provided it is wrapped up: she even 
replies with usury and conceives that she should 
lose ground if she did not go beyond what has 
been said to her. With so much fire, it is not 
strange that the discernment is moderate : these 
two things being commonly incompatible, nature 
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a lively fool will always get the better of a seri- 
ous man of sense.’’ 


This was written with studied malice, 
after more than one rebuff, owing to that 
very discernment which he denies. All 
her admiration for his brilliant qualities 
did not blind her to his defects. The 
worst that could be truly said of her was 
what Zadig says of Astarte: “ Unhappily 
confident in her innocence, she neglects 
the necessary appearances. I shall trem- 
ble for her so long as she has no subject 
of self-reproach.” This is the pith of 
Joseph Surface’s sophistical argument with 
Lady Teazle: “ What is it makes you so 
negligent of forms and careless of the 
world’s opinion? ‘Why, the consciousness 
of your innocence. What makes you 
thoughtless in your conduct, and apt to 
run into a thousand little imprudences ? 
Why, the consciousness of your innocence. 
Now, my dear Lady Teazle, if you 
would but once make a trifling faux pas, 
you can’t conceive how cautious you would 
grow.” 

There are two other passages of arms 
between her and Ménage which throw 
light on their relation to each other. She 
was in the habit of making him the confi- 
dant of her most secret affairs. After an 
interview of this kind, he said to her, “I 
am now your confessor, and I have been 
your martyr.”—“ And I your Virgin,” 
was her laughing retort. 

On her inquiring after Ménage’s health, 
he replied, “ Madame, je suis enrhumé.” — 
“Je lasuis aussi.” Assuming the tutor, 
he told her that, according to the rules of 
the language, she should say, “ Je le suis.” 
“You will speak as you please,” she sharp- 
ly replied; “but as for me, if I spoke so, 
I should believe I had a beard on my chin.” 

Small credit would redound to her for 
resisting temptation, had there been no 
more dangerous suitor; but, besides a 
long list of accomplished courtiers who 
laid seige in the received and permitted 
fashion to her heart, there was her cousin 
Bussy, in whom she retained an affection- 
ate interest through life, always ready to 
take advantage of an unguarded moment, 
and utterly unscrupulous as to the means 
by which he attained any end, good or 
bad, in love or ambition, that he had pro- 
posed to himself. He was also the inti- 
mate friend of her husband, of whom he 
says, “ Although he had esprit, all the at- 
tractions of Marie could not restrain him: 
he loved in all directions, and never loved 
anything so loveable as his wife.” She 


cannot work a miracle in her favour, Withher,'did not hear of his irregularities, or 
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turned a deaf ear to them till he became 
attached to the celebrated Ninon de 1’En- 
clos, born to be her evil genius; for won- 
derful to relate, her husband, her son, and 
her grandson were successively enslaved 
by this French Aspasia — 


** Age could not weary her, nor custom tire 
Her infinite variety.’’ 


The Marquis was boasting to Bussy of 
an agreeable evening he had passed, add- 
ing, “You may well believe it was not 
with your cousin: it was with Ninon.” — 
“So much the worse for you,” replied 
Bussy; “my cousin is worth a thousand 
of her, and if you were not her husband, 
you would think so too.” —“ Likely 
enough,” rejoined the Marquis. Bussy 
goes on to say that as soon as he could 
get away from the husband, he hurried to 
repeat what had passed to the wife, who 
reddened, as well she might, with vexa- 
tion. A brief colloquy ensues: Madame 
de S.—* You must be mad to give me such 
advice, or you must think me mad.” 
Bussy.— “You would be much more s0, 
Madame, if you did not pay him off in his 
own coin, than if you repeated to him 
what I have told you. Revenge yourself, 
my fair cousin: I will go halves in your 
revenge ; for, after all, your interests are 
as dear to me as my own.” Madame de 
S.—* This is all very fine, Monsieur le 
Comte: I am not so exasperated as you 
think.” 

When he and the Marquis met the next 
day, the Marquis began: “I suspect you 
have let something drop to your cousin of 
what I told you yesterday about Ninon, 
because she has glanced at it to me.” — 
“J,” exclaimed this pattern of confidants; 
“Thave not nan a word about it to 
her. But, clever as she is, she has been 
so discursive on the chapter of jealousy 
that she sometimes hits upon the truth.” 
The Marquis went away satisfied, and 
Bussy forthwith indited this epistle to the 
Marquise : — 


«*T was not wrong yesterday, madame, in 
distrusting your imprudence. You have told 
your husband what I told you. You must be 
well aware that it is not on my own account that I 
make you this reproach, for all that can happen 
to me is to lose his friendship; and for you, 
madame, there is much more to fear. I have, 
however, been fortunate enough to disabuse 
him. Besides he is so persuaded that one can- 
not be ‘ honnéte homme’ without being always 
in love, that I despair of ever seeing you happy 
if you aspire to be loved by him alone. But let 
not this alarm you, madame; as I have begun 
to serve you,I shall not abandon you in the 
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state in which you are. You are aware that 
jealousy has often more power to retain a heart 
than charms and merit. I advise you to give 
your husband a, taste of it, my fair cousin, and 
I offer myself to you for that. If you bring 
him back by these means, I love you enough to 
resume my first part of your agent with him, 
and sacrifice myself again to make you happy. 
And if he must escape you, love me, my cousin, 
and [ shall aid you to revenge yourself on him 
by loving you all your life.’’ 


The result is best told in the words of 
Bussy : —“ The page to whom I gave this 
letter found her asleep, and whilst he was 
waiting till they awoke her, Sévigné ar- 
rived from the country. Having learnt 
from my page, whom I had not instructed 
about the matter, not foreseeing that the 
husband would arrive so soon; having 
learnt, I say, that he had a letter from me to 
his wife, Sévigné took it from him without 
suspecting anything, and having read it on 
the instant, told him not to wait, as there 
was no answer. You may judge how I re- 
ceived him: I was on the point of killing 
him, seeing the danger to which I had ex- 
posed my cousin, and I never closed my 
eyes during the following night. Sévigne, 
on his side, did not pass a better night 
than I; and the next day, after bitterly 
reproaching his wife, he forbade her to 
see me. She sent me word of it, assuring 
me that with a little patience all would 
come right some day or another.” 

It is stated in this same history that 
Madame de Sévigné was devotedly at- 
tached to her husband, and that he had 
the fullest confidence in her. It is there- 
fore Bussy’s wounded vanity that speaks, 
when he tries to convey the impression 
that either one or the other thought him 
dangerous. It was the abuse of confi- 
dence, the treachery of gentleman to gen- 
tleman, that really exasperated Sévigné; 
and when, soon after this affair, he carried 
his wife into Brittany and left her there, 
it was not from any distrust or jealousy, 


{ but to lead a life of criminal and ruinous 


indulgence without restraint. 

Ninon had a very simple method of 
keeping her numerous admirers from drop- 
ping off. They were one and all encouraged 
to hope. “ Attends mon caprice,” was her 
constant reply to the more importunate, 
and they apparently had not long to wait ; 
for early in her career she told a friend 
who questioned her about the number of 
her caprices, “ Pour le moment je suis & mon 
vingtieme.” Her sex was her misfortune ; 
for it was said of her that she had every 
virtue which is esteemed in a man of chiv- 
alrous honour, in a gallant gentleman; 
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and she never lost her hold on her most 
distinguished contemporaries. Scarron 
consulted her on his Romances; St. Evre- 
mond on his Poems; Moliére on his Com- 
edies; Fontenelle on his Dialogues; and 
La Rochefoucauld on his Maxims.* There 
isa story of a noble refugee entrusting 
half his fortune to an archbishop and half 
to Ninon. She faithfully fulfilled her part 
of the trust, whilst the archbishop utterly 
ignored his. - 

She soon flung over Sévigné for Ram- 
bouillet de la Sablitre, to whom she wrote, 
“T shall love you for three months, which 
is three ages for me;” and Sévigné trans- 
ferred his equally volatile affections to 
Madame de Gondran, for whom he in- 
curred the most extravagant expenses and 
was guilty of all sorts of folly. Some 
strong remarks of a discarded admirer, 
the Abbé de Romilly, having been re- 
peated by Lacger, private Secretary to 
the ex-Queen Christine, at a ball, Sévigné 
threatened to cane him, and Lacger, care- 
fully avoiding any hostile message or en- 
counter on his own account, told the 
Chevalier d’Albret, another angry rival, 
that Sévigné had joined with the object 
of their common pursuit in turning him 
into ridicule. The Chevalier sent a friend, 
the Marquis le Soyecour, to demand an 
explanation of Sévigné, who declared that 
he had used no such language, adding that 
he made this declaration for the sake of 
truth, and by no means to justify himself, 
which he never did otherwise than sword 
in hand. In consequence of this answer a 
meeting was arranged on Friday, Febru- 
ary 3, 1651, at midday. Both were punc- 
tual to the minute. Sévigné, who brought 
the swords, began by repeating that he 
had never said of D’Albret what had been 
repeated to him, and that he was at his 
disposal. The two antagonists embraced. 
The Chevalier then said that they must 
fight all the same. The Marquis replied 
that this was his understanding, and that 
he had not come to the place to return 
without doing anything. Immediately 
they take their ground, and the combat 
begins. Sévigné makes three or four 
lunges at his adversary, who had his coat 
pierced without receiving a wound. In 
the act of resuming the offensive, he lays 
himself open; Albret takes his time and 
stands on his guard ( pare); Sévigné, rush- 
ing on his adversary, is run through his 
body and falls. He is carried back to 
Paris, where the surgeons immediately de- 


* “ Biographie Universelle.” The Baron de Walck- 
enaer has devoted a chapter to her, 


‘clare the wound mortal. 
| after, regretting to die at twenty-seven. 
| His friends, or rather the companions of 
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his pleasures, had hurried to be present at 
his death. Amongst them was Gondran, 
the one amongst them who was most sin- 
cerely affected by his loss. 

Such is the detailed account of Conrart 
and other contemporary annalists; who 
add that he was little regretted, being, in 
fact, an ill-conditioned, as well as_thor- 
oughly worthless, fellow. But he is not 
the first ill-conditioned or worthless fellow 
who has inspired a woman of sense and 
principle with a durable affection, and he 
was deeply lamented by his widow. Her 
first care on arriving at Paris was to repair 
a want which she felt keenly. She had no 
likeness of him, nor any of his hair; and 
she took the extraordinary step of apply- 
ing to Madame de Gondran, who satisfacto- 
rily responded to the application. By way 
of return, she caused to be remitted to 
this lady the whole of her letters to the 
dear defunct, which, according to Talle- 
mant, were coarse in the extreme. She 
fainted away the first time she met the 
Chevalier d’Albret in company; and two 
years after the duel she was observed to 
turn pale and totter ata ball at the sight 
of Soyecour (the second). On seeing Lac- 
ger, the cause of the catastrophe, in an 
alley where she was walking at Saint- 
Cloud, she said, “ There is the man in the 
world I hate the most, for the injury he 
has done me by his indiscretion.”?’ Two 
officers of the guards who happened to be 
with her offered to horsewhip him in her 
presence. “Do nothing of the kind,” she 
said; “he is with several of my relations, 
whom you would be sorry to offend.” And 
she turned with her escort into another 
alley. 

She left Paris as soon as the necessary 
arrangements were completed, and did 
not return till the ninth or tenth month of 
the prescribed period of mourning; at the 
end of which she is again found mingling 
with constantly increasing ¢clat in the po- 
litical, literary, and gay world of Paris. 
But that world had undergone material 
changes, mostly for the worse, since she 
first entered it. The Fronde was at fever 
heat, and Madame de Puliga, following the 
example of her French predecessors, de- 
votes two chapters to the Fronde.* But 


* She has merely abridged the ordinary accounts, 
and has obviously overlooked documents that have 
been recently brought to light. Thus, speaking of 
the father and mother of the great Conde, she 
says, ‘‘The husband and wife hated each other.” 
The Duc d’Aumale (“ Histoire des Princes de 
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we shall give our readers credit for know- 
ing that it was a series of civil commotions, 
an intermittent civil war, lasting about 
four years (1648-1652), beginning with a 
cabal against Mazarin supported by the 
Queen Regent, Anne of Austria, and end- 
ing by the complete re-establishment of 
the royal authority. It abounded in strik- 
ing episodes and romantic adventures; 
placing in broad relief the historic names 
of Condé, Turenne, de Retz, Mazarin, 
Rochefoucauld, the Duchesse de Longue- 
ville, Anne of Austria, the Grande Made- 
moiselle, &c., &c., who plotted against each 
other in such an entangled net-work of 
intrigues, that, about the time of Madame 
de Sévigné’s return, they were split into 
five separate factions, engaged in a kind 
of quinquangular duel. The society of 
the Précieuses was broken up, and the most 
select reunions were held at the little Lux- 
embourg, in the apartments of the Du- 
chesse d’Aiguillon, the niece of the great 
cardinal. It was there that Pascal first 
attracted attention, not by logical or met- 
aphysical subtlety, but by amusing and 
ingenious demonstrations in mathematical 
and physical science : — 


** Que l’on vit bien, en vérité 
Qu’un trés-beau génie il posséde; 
Et l’on traita d’Archiméde.’’ 


Port Royal and the Jansenists were fast 
growing into importance, and already ex- 
ercising a marked influence. They had 
formed an alliance, defensive and offensive, 
with Retz; with whom Madame de Sévigné 
sided fearlessly and consistently; and be- 
ing thus constantly brought into contact 
with the best of them, she naturally fell 
in with their ways of thinking and their 
views. Although their tendency was to 
give a more serious tone to thought, to im- 
pose a beneficial restraint on manners, and 
to check frivolous occupations, there never 
was a time when amusement was more 
eagerly pursued, or intrigues of all sorts 
were more rife. The Grande Mademoiselle 
gave entertainments on the most magnifi- 
cent scale twice a week, and it was at one 
of these that Charles II, then an exile, 
proposed for her. They were regularly 
attended by Madame de Sévigné, who also 
held receptions, which obtained notoriety 
by an adventure vividly illustrative of the 
times. We cannot find room for the de- 


Conde,” vol. ii, p. 234) merely says that they never 
manifested much tenderness for one another, and 
that the husband was jealous. There are grounds 
for believing that she was much attached to him, 
and that Henry IV. behaved to her much as he be- 
haved to the fair Gabrielle, 
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tails; but one admirer calls out another 
for not ceding the place of honour in her 
ruelle ; and three or four duels, with three 
or foir ori a side, are with difficulty pre- 
vented by the combined influence of the 
ladies and the police. 

The Comte de Lude, who entered the 
list as one of her champions in this affair, 
was the suitor who, next to Bussy, was 
thought to have the best chances of success. 
In the course of the three following years 
we find the Prince de Conti, Turenne, and 
Fouquet (the magnificent Fouquet, who 
was deemed all-conquering), at her feet. 
In fact, her suitors were as numerous as 
the suitors of Penelope : — 


**Not more than twenty-five, already cele- 
brated for her wit, her agreeability, her attrac- 
tions: free to choose amongst a great number 
of competitors eager to dispute her hand, suffi- 
ciently conversant with the world to make a 
good choice. She might, by a new marriage, 
increase her fortune, and promise herself a hap- 
piness which her first husband seemed to have 
made her know only to render the privation of 
it more painful. But if she gave herself a maz- 
ter, she gave her children one. She impaired 
their fortunes if a new family compelled the 
division of her property. Could she flatter her- 
self in that case with being able to preserve the 
same sentiments for the two dear creatures to 
whom she had given birth? Would a divided 
tenderness be always equally deep and lively? 
... If, then, a new marriage promised enjoy- 
ments and security for her future, it offered 
only losses and dangers for her children. After 
having made all these reflections, Madame de 
Sévigné did not hesitate, and took the resolu- 
tion to condemn her whole life to widowhood, to 
consecrate her entire existence to her children.’’ 


So says M. de Walckenaer. But we 
hear of no proposals of marriage : her prin- 
cipal admirers were married men, and we 
suspect that the preux chevaliers of her time 
bore a marked resemblance in one respect 
to the knights of the Arthurian legend: — 


*¢ And still those lovers’ fame survives, 
For faith so constant shown, 
There were two who loved their neighbours’ 
wives, 
And one wio loved his own.’’ * 


It can hardly be otherwise in a nation 
prone to gallantry, where marriages of in- 
clination are the exception and marriages 
of reasontherule. Bussy was the husband 
of a second wife, and the father of two 
daughters, when he makes Madame de 
Sévigné the reluctant confidant of his in- 
trigues with Mesdames de Gonville and de 


* The Bridal of Triermain,” canto. ii.; and see 
the note. 
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Montglat, in the mistaken hope of improv- 
ing by jealousy his position with herself. 
He was a gambler, and had just been boast- 
ing to her of such a run of luck that no one 
ventured to play with him, when fortune 
proved fickle; he was in want of money 
for his outfit in the coming campaign, and 
he wrote to her to beg the loan of ten 
thousand crowns on the security of a rever- 
sionary interest to that amount. She 
readily complied, being really glad of an 
opportunity of obliging him, but the man- 
agement of her property had been left en- 
tirely to her uncle, the Abbé, and she 
never engaged in any pecuniary transaction 
without his advice, which was to delay the 
loan till some preliminary inquiries had 
been made. Her hesitation irritated Bussy, 
and, hard pressed as_ he was, he did not 
scruple to accept the loan of Madame de 
Montglat’s diamonds. These he pawned 
for two thousand crowns, and then started 
for the army in the worst possible humour 
with his cousin, vowing never to speak or 
write to hersagain. It is from this epoch 
that the decline of his fortune is dated by 
his biographer — Ez illo retro fluere et sub- 
lapsa referri: — 

“If his rupture with her was not the sole 
cause of his subsequent mishaps, it certainly 
contributed largely to them. It is since he 
ceased to have her for a friend and confidant, 
since he had no longer the fear of her disap- 
proval before his eyes, since he no longer stood 
in dread of her clever and useful raillery, — was 
no longer encouraged by her praises nor en- 
lightened by her counsels, that he passed from 
-prodigality to disorder, and from gallantry to 
debaueh.”’ * 


On his return from the campaign, in 
which he highly distinguished himself, he 
joined a party of congenial spirits, who, 
with the view of escaping the restraints of 
the Holy Week, agreed to pass it at the 
chateau of Vivonne (first gentleman in 
waiting), four leagues from Paris. Here 
they induiged in orgies, little differing from 
those which the Hellfire Club celebrated 
at Medenham Abbey under the presidency 
of Wilkes. The rumour spread that 
they had made a mockery of the mysteries 
of religion and travestied the ceremonies 
of the Church. Coming to particulars, 
people accused them of having baptized 
frogs and sucking-pigs, and of having 
killed a man and supped upon him. These 
stories reached the King, and the perpe- 
trators of the scandal were banished from 
Court and exiled to their country houses. 


* Poiteyin. Introduction to the “ Histoire amou- 
reuse des Gaulcs,” 
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This was one of the severest penalties that 
could be inflicted on a man of Bussy’s am- 
bitious views and lax habits; who would 
cordially have gone along with Bucking- 
ham in wishing (as the worst thing that 
could befall a sentient being) that the dog 
that bit him “might marry and live in the 
country with his wife.’ He amused his 
enforced leisure, gave vent to his irritation, 
and gratified his malice, by composing a 
series of lampoons and satirical portraits, 
which laid the foundation and at length 
took the form of, his “ Histoire Amoureuse 
des Gaules.” 

It was originally intended only for a 
small circie of friends; but, as almost al- 
ways happens in such cases, he was be- 
trayed by his vanity into showing it to 
persons who had no motive for secrecy. 
What was worse, he lent the manuscript 
to a new mistress, the Marquise de la 
Baume, for twenty-four hours: she em- 
ployed them in copying it, and within a 
few weeks after his return to Paris, the 
worst passages had become the subject of 
comment in every ruelle about the Court. 
Exasperated out of all patience on discov- 
ering the treachery of the Marquise, he 
reproached her with such bitterness that, 
with true feminine spite, she sent a copy 
to Holland to be printed with alterations 
and additions of the most mischievous and 
compromising sort. One of the spurious 
passages reflected on the King; and Bussy 
was sent to the Bastille, whence, after thir- 
teen months’ incarceration, he emerged 
without official or military rank, credit, or 
consideration ; for he had been compelled 
to resign his dignities, and sell his com- 
pany of. light horse. 

Then it was that Madame de Sévigné 
came forward with rare magnanimity to 
proffer a renewal of her friendship and a 
full pardon for her wrongs. They were 
of a nature that few women would have 
pardoned, unless the finest observers have 
been mistaken, and all history be false. 
Mrs. Western refused to prosecute the 
highwayman who declared with an oath, 
that such handsome b—s did not want 
jewels, but peremptorily insisted on the 
dismissal of Honor for saying that Sophia 
was the younger and handsomer of the 
two. Elizabeth was provoked into sign- 
ing the death warrant of Mary by the 
letter in which her personal defects were 
spitefully recapitulated. Bussy’s utmost 
malice was exerted to wound his cousin 
on this the most vulnerable side of her 
sex ; as when he insinuates that she was not 
chary of her arms, probably from thinking 
that there could be no harm where there 
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her as unequal even to her eyes: “ She 
has eyes of different colours, and, the eyes 
being the mirrors of the soul, these in- 
equalities are like a warning given by na- 
ture to those who approach her, not to 
place great reliance on her friendship.” 
A sweeping charge of illiberality is based 
on the delay of the loan: “ There are peo- 
ple who place only sacred things as limits 
to their friendship, and who would do all 
for their friends except offend God. 
These people are called friends up to the 
altar. The friendship of Madame de 
Cheneville has other limits; this charmer 
is only a friend up to the purse. She is 
the only pretty woman in the world who 
has dishonoured herself by ingratitude.” 
For what was she to be ‘grateful to 
Bussy ? 

Although she spontaneously hurried to 
his support in his well-merited depression 
and disgrace, their intimacy could hardly 
be called cordial or unrestrained, till he 
found an opportunity of doing her an im- 
portant service in his turn. Fouquet was 
one of the admirers who had given most 
umbrage to Bussy, and was apparently 
among the most persevering, for she 
wrote: “ With him (Fouquet) I have al- 
ways the same precautions and the same 
fears, which notably retard the progress 
he would willingly make. I believe he 
will be tired at last of always recommen- 
cing uselessly the same thing.” When he 
was arrested in 1661, all his papers were 
seized, and amongst them were found sey- 
eral letters from Madame de Sévigné — 
Madame de Puliga says “amongst his vo- 
luminous correspondence; but the whole 
mischief arose from their being found in 
his cassette aux poulets, the box ostenta- 
tiously devoted to his billets doux or love- 
letters. Her letters were certainly mis- 
placed in this depository. Her own ex- 
plicit explanation is contained ih a letter 
to Ménage, which we copy verbatim for the 
sake of the spelling from the autograph 
in the possession of M. Feuillet de 
Conches : — 


**Je vous remercie, mon cher monsieur, de 
toutes vos nouuelles. Il y en a deux ou trois dans 
vostre lettre que ie ne sauois point. Pour celles 
de M. Fouquet, ie nentends parler dautre chose, 
Je pense que vous saues bien le deplesir que igy 


* ‘Je ne sais si c’est parce que ses brasne sont pas 
beaux, qu'elle ne les tient pas trop chers, c’est qu’elle 
ne s’imagine pas faire une faveur, la chose etant si 

enerale; mais enfin les prend et les baise qui veut: 

je pense y c’est assez pour lui persuader qu’il n’y 
a@ point de mal qu’elle croit qu’on n’ya point de 
plaisir.” — Histoire amoureuse. 
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was no pleasure;* or when he describes | edi davoir esté trouuée dans le nombre de celles 


qui lay ont escrit. Il est vray que ce nestait ny 
la galanterie, ni linterest que mauoient obligee 
davoir vn commerce avec luy. Lon voit claire- 
ment que ce nestait que pour les affaires de M. 
de la Trousse; mais cela nempesche pas que ie 
naye esté fort touchée de voir quil les avoit 
mises dans la cassette de ses poulets, et de me 
voir nommée parmy celles qui nont pas ei des 
sentimens si purs que moy. Dans cette occa- 
sion iay besoin que mes amis instruisent ceux 
qui ne le sont pas. Je vous croy asses genereux 
pour vouloir en dire ce que Me. de la Fayette 
vous en aprendra, et iay receu tant dautres 
marques de vostre amitié que je ne fais nulle 
facon de vous coniurer de me donner encore 
celle-cy.’’ * 


The contents of the cassette were seen 
by only three persons,—the King, the 
Queen, and the royal confessor, Tellier, 
who declared that Madame de Sévigné’s 
letters were letters of business, inter- 
spersed with lively comments in her man- 
ner on the topics of the day; but the 
charity of the circle in which she mixed 
went no further than that of a female 
celebrity of our time, who made it a rule, 
she said, when she heard any scandal of a 
friend, to hope for the best and believe 
the worst. The calumny was a source of 
deep annoyance till it gradually died away 
from sheer emptiness; and there was 
something peculiarly aggravating in being 
given by common rumour to the financier 
who maintained, and had done much to 
prove, that every woman has her price. 
It was in this trying emergency that Bussy 
came to the rescue, and did excellent ser- 
vice by flinging down a bold defiance to 
her assailants and daring them to the 
proof. When Rouville, his brother-in-law, 
remarked that it ill became him, who had 
made so much noise about her, to rebuke 
others, he retorted, “I only tolerate noise 
of my own making.” 

It took three years to prepare for Fou- 
quet’s trial, years of wearing anxiety for 
his friends. When it began it was watched 
with the keenest interest by Madame de 
Sévigné, whose letters to the Marquis de 
Pomponne contain the best account of 
the proceedings which we possess. They 
abound in dramatic scenes and incidents: 
they palpitate with emotion; and they 
glow with such tender sympathy as to 
have impressed Napoleon with the belief 
that a warmer feeling than friendship must 
have dictated them.t But when her feel- 


* “ Causeries d’un Curieux,”’ vol. iii. 

+ “En lisant le proces de Fouquet (dans ‘Les 
Lettres de Madame de Sevigne’) il remarquait que 
l'interet de Madame de Sevigne etait bien chaud, 
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ings were touched, it was in her nature to 
run into extremes; her heart and mind 
are laid open for one who runs to read. 
She lets out all because she has nothing 
which she has reason, to keep back. Thus 
after going masked to see him pass from 
the court to the prison, she writes : — 


**T do not believe he recognized me; but I 
fairly own to you that I was strangely affected 
when I saw him enter that little door. If you 
knew how unhappy one is when one has a heart 
made like mine, you would pity me; but I 
think, from what I know of you, that you do 
not get off at a cheaper rate. I have been to 
see your dear neighbour (Madame Duplessis- 
Guénégaud). We have had a good talk about 
our dear friend (Fouquet). She has seen Sapho 
(Mademoiselle Scudéry), who has given her 
fresh courage. As for myself, I will go to her 
to-morrow to raise mine; for from time to time 
I feel that I have need of comfort. It is not 
that a thousand things are not afloat which 
ought to give hope; but, my God, I have so 
lively an imagination, that everything uncertain 
is death to me.” 


When people began to speculate on the 
sentence, when the accused was literally 
suspended between life and death, she 
writes again : — 

‘* Everybody is interested in this great affair. 
People speak of nothing else: they reason, they 
draw conclusions, they reckon on their fingers, 
they are moved to tenderness; they fear, wish, 
hate, admire, grow sad, are overcome: in a 
word, my poor friend, the condition in which 
we are for the moment is most extraordinary : 
it is a thing divine — the resignation and firm- 
ness of our dear unfortunate. He knows every 
day what passes, and volumes would have to be 
written in his praise.’’ 


When the sentence was passed, Decem- 
ber 20th, she writes, “Praise God, Mon- 
sieur, and thank Him. Our poor friend is 
saved. Thirteen have sided with M. d’Or- 
messon and nine with Sainte-Héléne. I 
am beside myself with joy.” She was 
thankful for small mercies. The sentence 
was confiscation of goods and palieseel 
exile; which the gracious monarch trans- 
muted to perpetual imprisonment. Ar- 
raigned in the name of the public weal, at 
the bar of the French nation, or the bar 
of posterity, Fouquet would have merited 
his doom. But it was hard on him to be 
condemned by a monarch who had con- 
nived at his peculations, and only became 
awake to their enormity when his aspiring 
minister presumed to rival him in splen- 
dour and in love. Misplaced or not, Ma- 


bien vif, bien tendre, pour de la simple amitie.” — 
Memorial de Sainte-Helene. 
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dame de Sévigné’s sympathy does credit 
to her heart, and in the teeth of the 
abounding proofs of sensibility in her let- . 
ters, it is absurd to attribute her unfailing 
ay | of conduct to coldness, or to deny 

er the merit of resisting temptations to 
which all around were yielding without 
reproach.* 


** Let conquerors boast 
Their fields of fame : he who in virtue arms 
A young warm spirit against Beauty’s charms, 
Who feels her brightness, yet defies her thrall, 
Is the best, bravest conqueror of them all.”’ 


And no less brave is she who in virtue 
arms a young, warm spirit against the se- 
ductive arts of a brilliant and dissolute so- 
ciety like that of which Madame de Sé- 
vigné formed a part. Nor did conscious 
weakness compel her to fly from them. 
Madame de Puliga calls on us “to respect 
her when, a fond mother, she seeks re- 
tirement to devote herself to her two chil- 
dren.” But she never did seek retirement 
to devote herself to them. On the con- 
trary, she remained at Paris for the ex- 
press purpose of giving them the best edu- 
cation; and it was during the most im- 
portant stages of that education that she 
was the observed of all observers in the 
gayest circles of the capital.t Speaking 
of a visit to Paris in 1657, the Abbé Ar- 
nauld writes: — 


**Tt was during this expedition that M. de 
Sévigné introduced me to the illustrious Mar- 
quise de Sévigné, his niece, whose name cannot 
be mentioned without praise by those who know 
how to value wit, agreeability, and virtue. A 
thing highly to her advantage and very singular 
may be told of her: that one of the most for- 
midable pens of France (Bussy) having under- 
taken to calumniate her like many others, was 
constrained by the force of truth to attribute to 
her purely imaginary defects, having been un- 
able to discover any real. I fancy that I see her 
still as she appeared to me the first time I had 
the honour of seeing her, — arriving in her open 
carriage between her son and daughter; all three 


* Elle est d’un temperament froid, au moins si on 
en croit feu son mari: aussi lui avait-il l’obligation 
de ca vertu, comme il disoit: toute sa chaleur esta 
Vesprit.”” — Bussy. 

t **She remained in Paris all the winter (1655- 
1656) and did not even return, according to her cus- 
tom, to the Rochers during the fine season. We 
may suppose that the animated pleasures of the 
capital contributed to retain her there... . It is 
probable that at the period of which we are now 
a (1657-1658). their education was the motive 
that retained her at Paris, and forced her to remain 
there.” (Walckenaer,) She was at most of the 
court entertainments, and was frequently the guest 
of Fouquet in 1658: her daughter being then four- 
teen and her son twelve. One of her reasons for 
preferring Paris was that the air of Brittany was bad 
tor her complexion, 
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such as the poets represent Latona between the 
young Apollo and the little Diana; so much 
charm and beauty did the mother and children 
display. She did me the honour of promising 
me her friendship, and I am proud of having 
preserved to this hour so dear and so precious a 
gift. But I should add, to the praise of the 
sex, that I have found more fidelity in my fe- 
male than in my male friends, having been more 
often deceived by the male and never by the fe- 
male”? 


The Abbé was a fortunate man, and 
probably a safe one. In a letter to her 
daughter, in 1667, Madame de Sévigné re- 
calls a similar group: 


‘* Monsieur de Pomponne remembers a day 
when you were a little girl at my uncle’s. You 
were behind a window, with your brother, more 
beautiful, he says, than an angel; you said that 
you were a prisoner, that you were a princess 
banished from your father’s house. Your 
brother was beautiful like you! you were nine. 
He reminded meof this day. He has never for- 
gotten a moment when he has seen you.”’ 


The interest she took in them may have 
had a good deal to do with the exclusion 
of other interests; but we cannot agree 
with those who would fain convert her ma- 
ternal love into a new virtue, or fling 
round it an additional halo, by supposing 
that she caught at it and clung to it as a 
plank of safety or a shield. If there be a 
passion or feeling inborn and instinctive, 
it is this. It cannot be adopted, or deep- 
ened for an emergency, at will. Her ex- 
cess of fondness for her children was nat- 
ural and spontaneous. It was not, and 
could not be, the result of a resolution to 
be good. She could no more have moder- 
ated than created it; and the result was 
that both boy and girl were spoiled. Flat- 
tery and indulgence planted or fostered in 
each the qualities that proved most injuri- 
ous or unamiable in after life. They were 
well taught, so far as concerns acquire- 
ments and accomplishments, but the son 
grew up reckless and dissipated; the 
daughter haughty, vain, selfish, and cross- 
grained. 

The advance of Mademoiselle Francoise 
Marguerite towards womanhood is marked 
by some verses of Saint-Pavin, from which 
it appears that Manon, as she was called 
in her thirteenth or fourteenth year, was 
annoyed at being so called: that she was 
beginning to form the charm of her moth- 
er’s society, where the only name she went 
by was la belle Madelonne: that, giving up 
birds and dolls, she had acquired a taste 
for battledore and shuttlécock; a game 
which (as a well-known story proves) may 
be turned to good account by coquetry. 
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She was also said to be fond of reversi, a 
game of cards. It was when she was about 
a year older, in the winter of 1662-1663, 
that she was presented at court by her 
mother — matre pulchra. filia pulchrior — 
and she at once took rank with the re- 
ceived beauties :— 


** The sensation she created,’? says Madame 
de Puliga, ‘‘ was great; her beauty being of a 
kind well calculated to excite admiration, though 
in some degree a tenderness of expression was 
wanting. To the dazzling complexion of 
bionde she united perfect regularity of features; 
all her portraits, that painted by Mignard es- 
pecially, represent her as singularly beautiful. 
There is in her countenance a remarkable har- 
mony; it seems as if the most critical eye could 
not wish her in any single particular to be oth- 
erwise. Looking at this ‘ amiable countenance,’ 
of which Madame de Sévigné speaks so often, 
the peculiarity of her daughter’s beauty is readi- 
ly understood. Yet there was something defi- 
cient in all this perfection: a lack of warmth, 
of geniality, absence, too, of all those outward 
endearments, which rendered her mother so 
fascinating, and which in the daughter silenced 
and repelled the admiration she called forth.’’ 


The Marquis de Tréville, a high author- 
ity, exclaimed, “This beauty will set the 
world on fire.” Bussy pronounced her to 
be the prettiest girl in France; * and in 
La Fontaine’s dedication of a fable to her 
are these lines: — 


** Vous qui naquites toute belle, 
A votre indifférence prés.’’ 

** Beauty born in every sense, 
Barring your indifference. ’’ 


She herself was so lost in admiration of 
her own surpassing charms that, when her 
ex-master in philosophy, the Abbé de la 
Mousse, took the liberty of reminding her 
that, like all things human, they were sub- 
ject to decay, “ Yes,” was her reply, “ but 
they are not decayed yet.” She was right 
enough here, and so was the English girl 
who, on being reminded by her spiritual 
guide shat beauty was only skin deep, re- 
marked that this was deep enough till peo- 
ple began going into society without their 
skins. It was probably the indifference or 
conceit which Mademoiselle betrayed in 
manner and expression that led many to 
award the palm to the rhother, then thirty- 
seven. Thus Ménage : — 


*¢ Je l’ai dit dans la famille, 
Et je le dirai toujours, 


* “Za plus jolie fille de France.’ But the word 
jolt meant then rather a than pretty. Thus 
Madame de Sevigne writes in 16 KR 
sont si aimables et si jolis.’’ 
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Vous n’aimez point votre fille, 
Ce miracle de nos jours, 
Par 1’éclat incomparable 
De votre teint, de vos yeux, 
Par votre esprit adorable, 
Vous |’effacez en tous lieux.”’ 
Again we risk an imitation : — 
*¢ Your love for her’s a blind, 
Or you’d surely veil awhile 
Those mirrors of your mind, 
Your eyes, your lips, your smile, 
I say it in all places, 
I say it in all ways, 
Your brilliancy effaces 
This wonder of our days.” 


Confiding in her daughter’s pride and 
coldness, or led away by the love of pleas- 
ure, Madame de Sévigné fearlessly carried 
her into the charmed circle where seduc- 
tions were rife. The young lady was per- 
mitted to figure in ballets before the 
King in costumes peculiarly adapted to 
shew off her attractions: as an Amazon, a 
sea-nymph, and Omphale, in succession. 
She was, of course, the object of frequent 
pursuit, but the most enterprising gallants, 
after a brief trial, gave up all hope of the 
prize; and when the perverted notions of 
the period marked or“ spotted ” her as an 
object of royal favour, this was deemed an 
exalted compliment, implying not the sem- 
blance of a slur. 

In 1668, when the passion of the King 
for Mademoiselle de la Valliére began to 
cool, the Duc de Rohan was trying to se- 
cure the expected vacancy for his sister 
Madame de Soubise, and the Duc de Feuil- 
lade for Mademoiselle de Sévigné. On 
hearing this bit of news from Madame de 
Montmorency, Bussy, susceptible as he 
was on the point of family honour, re- 
plies, “I should be very glad if the King 
would attack himself to Mademoiselle de 
Sévigné, for the damsel is a great friend 
of mine, and he could not do _ better.’’ 
Revolting as this sounds now, Bussy sim- 
ply hoped his young relative would obtain 
a preferment which was coveted for their 
wives, daughters, sisters, and nieces by so- 
called honourable men. “ Have you heard,” 
writes Magame de Sévigné to Madame de 
Grignan, in 1671, “ that Villarceaux, speak- 
ing to the King about a place for his son, 
adroitly took occasion to tell him that 
there were officious people who busied 
themselves in telling his niece that his 
Majesty had some designs on her: that, 
if this were so, he begged to be employed: 
that the affair would be better in his hands 
than in any other; and that he could bring 
it to a successful termination? The King 
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burst out laughing, and told him, ¢ Villar- 
ceaux, you and I are too old to meddle 
with damsels of fifteen.’ ” 

By common consent, the Belle Made- 
lonne, with all her beauty, cultivation, and 
intelligence, was an uninteresting person, 
and year after year passed away without 
producing an acceptable suitor for her 
hand. She inspired no passion; and an 


Lalliance with her family — Frondeuse and 


Janséniste, with de Retz and Bussy for its 
illustrations — offered small prospect of 
rising in the only place in which young 
ambition then could rise, at court. The 
mother’s impatience and irritation at the 
bad taste or want of spirit in the male sex, 
are a in her correspondence. In 
reply to Bussy regretting that the young 
lady had not been so fortunate as her 
friend; Mademoiselle de Brancas, recently 
married to the Prince d’Harcourt, Madame 
de Sévigné writes, “ The prettiest girl in 
France is your very humble servant; this 
name sounds agreeable enough, I am how- 
ever tired of doing it the honours.” Bus- 
sy replies: “The prettiest girl in France 
knows full well what Iam to her. I long 
as much as you for another to aid you in 
doing the honours; it is in its bearings on 
her that I recognize the caprice of destiny, 
as well as in my own affairs.” A month 
later, Madame de Sévigné resumes: “ The 
prettiest girl in France is more worthy 
than ever of your esteem and friendship. 
Her destiny is so difficult to comprehend, 
that, as for me, I can make nothing of it.” 
Emblems and devices were in vogue, and 
the device of this young lady (engraved 
on her seal) was a pomegranate, with the 
motto: Jl piv (piu) grato nasconde —im- 
plying that her best qualities were unseen. 
The precise contrary was the fact. 

A husband was found at last in the per- 
son of the Comte de Grignan, the head of 
an illustrious family, who had held high 
employments and buried two wives; aged 
thirty-seven, plain in person and distin- 
guished in manners. The great event is 
thus announced to Bussy by Madame::— 


**T must tell you what no doubt will give-you 
pleasure. It is, that at last the ‘ prettiest girl 
in France’ marries not the prettiest young man, 
but one of the most ‘ honnétes hommes ™ in: the 
kingdom; whom you have long known. All his 
wives have died to make way for your: cousin, 
and even his father and his son, out of extraordi- 
nary kindness; 80, being richer than:he has.ever 
been, and being moreover by his birth, by: his 
establishments, and by his good qnalities. such 
as we could wish, we do not haggle with him. as . 





it is customary to do, but put our trust in the 
two families that have gone beforea.us. He ap- 
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pears much pleased at our alliance, and as soon 
as we hear from his uncle, the Archbishop of 
Arles — his other uncle, the Bishop of Uzés, be- 
ing here —the affair will be completed before 
the end of the year. As I am a sufficiently pre- 
cise lady, I would not fail to ask your advice 
and approbation. The public seems satisfied, 
that is much; for we are so foolish that we seem 
to regulate ourselves by that.”’ 


Bussy replies that she is right in sup- 
posing that the news would give him pleas- 
ure: “ There is only one thing that alarms 
me for the prettiest girl in France: it is 
that Grignan, not yet an old man, is al- 
ready at his third wife; he uses up almost 
as many wives as coats, or at least as 
coaches; with this drawback, I think my 
cousin fortunate; as for him, there is noth- 
ing wanting to his happiness.” The bride 
elect was a little staggered by the samé 
reflection, and although Bluebeard was the 
creation of a later age, she experienced, by 
anticipation, an ill-defined fear of such a 
character. Her scruples were got over, as 
well as the more reasonable objections of 
Retz, to the uncertainty touching the 
Grignan estates, which Madame Sévigné 
imprudently neglected to clear up. She 
paid over the dowry (60,000 frances) with- 
out inquiry, and the marriage took place 
on the 29th of January, 1669. 

As marriages go, it may be called a 
happy marriage, in spite of the pecuniary 
embarrassments to which there are fre- 
quent allusions in the letters, and in spite 
of the husband’s peculiar style of ugliness, 
which led to his being nicknamed Matou 
(Tom-cat). “It is certain,” says M. de 
Walckenaer, “that Madame de Grignan 
was afraid of attracting the attention of 
the King. When she appeared at court 
with her husband, whose ugliness formed 
so strong a contrast to her own beauty, 
not only did she abstain from any refine- 
ment of dress, but she ventured to shock 
the despotic will of fashion, by hiding 
under a far from bevoming garment the 
charms which the young women of her age 
were bound to display.” In a letter of the 
following year, Madame de Sévigné asks : 
“Do you remember how sick we were of 
that horrid black cloak? This disregard 
of appearance was that of a virtuous 
woman; M. de Grignan may thank you 
for it; but it was very tiresome for 
the lookers-on.” There was a Lady Edge- 
worth who, in consequence of the marked 
admiration of Charles II. at her presenta- 
tion, refused to attend his court a second 
time. But one of the darkest catastro- 
phies in English history was brought 
about by the opposite behaviour of a wife. 
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When Athelwald, says Hume, entreated 
Elfrida to conceal her beauty from Edgar, 
“she promised compliance, though noth- 
ing was farther from her intention. Se 
appeared before the King with all the ad- 
vantages which the richest attire and the 
most engaging airs could bestow upon her, 
and excited at once in his bosom the 
highest love towards herself, and the most 
furious desire of revenge against her hus- 
band.” 

The Comte de Grignan was appointed 
Lieutenant-General of Provence (virtually 
Governor) in November, 1669, and imme- 
diately left Paris. Madame de Grignan, 
detained by her confinement and other 
causes, did not join him till January, 1671; 
and this, the first separation of mother and 
daughter, is the turning-point of their com- 
mon history; and, according to the biog- 
raphers, the starting-point of the mother’s 
epistolary fame. Expressing the popular 
notion, Madame de Puliga says, “ The let- 
ters of Madame de Sévigné would not be 
the monument of genius they are, had 
Madame de Grignan remained in Paris; but 
not at such a price would Madame de Sé- 
vigné, we feel sure, have bought the emi- 
nent place posterity has awarded her.’’ 
She was forty-five in 1671, and had been 
an assiduous correspondent since she was 
fifteen. She had already written most of 
the letters to Bussy, which laid the found- 
ation of her fame: the letters to Pom- 
ponne on the trial of Fouquet, and the 
letters to Coulanges describing the Grande 
Demoiselle and Lauzun romance. She 
would have gone on writing in the same 
fashion in any case, but she was evidently 
stimulated into restless, feverish activity 
by her passion for her daughter: her pen 
was consequently more prolific upon gen- 
eral topics, and we are exclusively indebt- 
ed to the separation for the passages in 
which her maternal love is so exquisitely 
delineated and expressed. 

But was that passion an improving or 
elevating one? Did it strengthen her 
mind? Was it creditable to her under- 
standing? Was it not positively in- 
jurious both to the object and herself? 
M. de Walckenaer says that she had strong 
literary tendencies, but that maternal 
love was to her what the love of fame 
was to other gifted women who wrote 
books, and that her daughter was the sole 
public she cared about. If so, the world 
may have lost, instead of gaining, by her 
unrestrained tenderness. St. Simon terms 
it her sole defect; and, speaking of Ar- 





nauld d’Andilly, she writes to her daugh- 
ter:— 
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** He scolded me very seriously, and told me 
I was mad not to think of converting myself; 
that I was a pretty pagan; that I made you my 
idol: that this sort of idolatry was as dangerous 
as any other, though appearing less criminal to 
me.”’ 


Far from thinking it criminal, she took 
pride in it. She writes from Livry :— 


**I make a little La Trappe of this place: I 
wish to pray to God and make a thousand reflex- 
ions. I intend to fast a great deal for all sor’ 
of reasons, and above all m’ennuyer for the love 
of God. But, my dear daughter, what I shall 
do much better than all this, is to think of you. 
I have done nothing else since I got here; and, 
unable to contain my emotions, [ have seated 
myself to write to you at the end of the little 
dark walk you like so much, on the mossy bank 
on which I have seen you recline, But, my 
God! where have I not seen you here? And 
how all these thoughts pierce my heart! There 
is not a place, a spot, neither in the house, nor 
in the church, nor in the country, nor in the 
garden, where I have not seen you. In some 
way or other, I see you; you are present to me; 
I think and think again of all: my head and 
my mind are racked; but [ turn in vain, I seek 
in vain: that darling child whom I love so pas- 
sionately, is two hundred leagues away: I have 
her no longer; and then [ weep without re- 
straint.’”’ - 


This is genuine; yet the letters in which 
the same sentiment is produced and repro- 
duced in touching forms of inexhaustible 
variety, bear a strong analogy to poetical 
compositions like Petrarch’s Sonnets and 
Tennyson’s In Memoriam. Except at the 
commencement, they spring quite as much 
from the imagination as the heart: the 
complaint, or sorrow, becomes by habit a 
luxury; and the writer finds a positive 
pleasure in exciting her fancy and then 
following its flow. 

Conscious as she must have been of her 
daughter’s defects of heart and temper, 
she writes in 1686 : — 


‘*Is there any one in the world more enlight- 
ened, and more penetrated with wisdom and with 
your dutics than you are? You know full well 
that you are above others; you have wisdom, 
judgment, discernment; uncertainty, because 
you are too enlightened ; cleverness, insinuation, 
purpose, when you will; prudence, firmness, 
presence of mind, eloquence, and the gift of 
being loved when you desire it, and sometimes a 
great deal more than you desire. Paper is not 
wanting, nor the materials to fill it; but to say 
all in a word, you have in you all that is requi- 
site to be whatever you aspire to. There are 
some people in whom the stuff is wanting. .. . 
My child, do not complain.”’ 


In the intercourse between these lafies, 





the maxim, “ The absent are always in the 
wrong,” was reversed. It was only when 
separated that they agreed; and their oc- 
casional meetings were invariably followed 
by heartburnings and regrets. As a mar- 
ried woman, wrapped up in her husband, 
her children and her establishments, Ma- 
dame de Grignan felt the ridicule of being 
petted and fondled like a child, and some- 
times allowed her temper to get the better 


te) of her vanity. In 1671, Madame de Sé- 


vigné writes: 


‘© You tell me I have been unjust on the sub- 
ject of your affection for me, but I have been 
so even more than you imagine; I hardly 
dare own to you to what extent I carried my 
folly. I have imagined you felt an aversion to 
me, and I have believed it because I fancied 
your behaviour towards me was that which [ 
should adopt towards those I hate; and only 
consider, I believed this dreadful thing when 
most ardently wishing the contrary! In such 
moments —I must lay bare to you my entire 
weakness —if any one had thrust a poniard 
into my heart it would not have wounded me so 
mortally as that fancy.’’ 


In 1677: “ Let us, my child, re-establish 
our reputation by another journey, when 
we will be reasonable, that is you; and 
when we shall not be told, ‘ You are killing 
one another.’ ” 

Madame de Sévigné was an irreproachable 
administrator of her own property, never 
got into debt, and gave her son the best 
advice on that subject; but, on hearing 
that a marchande of Paris had been en- 
deavouring to get some money due to her 
from the Grignans, she writes : — 


** Imagine making a journey of five hundred 
miles to ask for money from persons who send 
what they can, and are dying to send more! 
No person’s arrival at Grignan could more have 
astonished me. When I heard it, I actuaily 
screamed. You are reasonable, and did well 
not to ill-use her ; but how did you get out of 
her clutches and of her inundation of words in 
which one is drowned ? ’’ 


For once, she hazarded a sensible remon- 
strance against the high play in which the 
Grignans indulged : — 

**T hear on different sides that you both lose 
all you stake. Why, why, such ill-luck? why 
that perpetual little drain I have always found 
so inconvenient?. . . 

**Continued ill-luck provokes and offends. 
We hate thus to be mocked by Fortune. The 
advantage others have over us is humiliating, 
though it be only a trifle. My love, Nicole ex- 
presses that so well. I hate Fortune, and am 
well convinced that she is blind to treat you in 
such a fashion. If she had but one eye, you 
would not be so unlucky.” 
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And again, a month afterwards :— 


**You have wonderful ill-luck; you always 
lose. This swallows up a great deal of money. 
I cannet believe you have enough not to feel 
these continual losses. Take my advice, do not 

rsist. I feel more than you do that perpetual 
ill-luck. Remember that you have spent all 
that money without diverting yourself. Quite 
the contrary; you have given five or six thou- 
sand francs to bore yourself. My child, I am 
getting too earnest; you must say, like Tartuffe, 
‘It is an excess of zeal.’ ’’ 


Acomplete contrast to his sister, Charles, 
Marquis de Sévigné (born in 1648), was 
endowed with his mothes’s joyous temper- 
ament and much of her ready wit. When 
under the same roof with her, he fell in 
with her tastes and ways, walked, talked, 
and read with her, and was a most delight- 
ful companion, which may be one reason 
why she never idealizes him when absent. 
He was brave and honourable, and had 
served with distinction; but he was dissi- 
pated and extravagant, a sort of Charles 
Surface in his way. The third Earl of 
Orford defined timber “ an excrescence on 
the eafth’s surface, placed there for the 
payment of debts.” Lord Alvanley hav- 
ing sent orders for the cutting down of 
more timber on his estate, the agent wrote 
that “there was nothing left standing but 
the sign-posts.’’ —“ Then cut them down.” 
The Marquis de Sévigné entertained the 
same view of the final cause of timber. 
Mis mother writes, in 1680: — 


*¢ T was yesterday at the Buron, and returned 
at night. I thought I must have cried on see- 
ing the degradation of this estate. It 
the oldest trees in the world; and my son dur- 
ing his last journey had them felled. He also 
sold a little clump which was truly beautiful. 
All this is pitiable. He carried off four hun- 
dred pistoles, of which he had not a sou remain- 
ing a month after. It is impossible to under- 
stand what he does, nor what his stay in Brit- 
tany cost him, where he was like a beggar, for 
he had sent back his footmen and his coachman 
to Paris, and he had no one but Larchemin with 
him in this town, where he remained two 
months. He has found out how to spend with- 
out keeping up,an appearance, how to lose with- 
out gambling, and how to pay without getting 
out of debt; always a thirst for and a want of 
money in as in war. It is an abyss of I 
know not what, for he has not a single fancy, 
but his hand is a crucible in which gold melts. 
My child, you must endure all this. All those 
afflicted dryads I saw yesterday, all those ven- 
erable rural deities who no longer know where 
to find shelter, all those old crows established for 
two centuries in the horror of those woods, 
those owls, who in this obscurity announced by 
their mournful cries the miseries of all men — 
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all this yesterday uttered plaints to me that 
sensibly touched my heart; and who knows that 
some of those old oaks have not spoken, like the 
one in which Clorinde was?* This place was a 
place of enchantment, if there ever was one.”’ 


His affair with Ninon made her tremble 
for his religious principles, to which, like 
other French mothers, she attached more 
importance than to his morals : — 


@ ‘* But how dangerous she is, that Ninon! If 
you knew how she discourses on religion, you 
would be horrified, Her zeal to pervert young 
men is equal to that of a Monsitur de St. Ger- 
mains whom we once saw at Livry. She says 
your brother has the simplicity of a dove.’? 


Soon afterwards: — 


**Ninon has thrown him over: he was un- 
happy when she was fond of him: he is in des- 
pair at her caring for him no longer, and so 
much the more that she does not speak of him 
with much respect. She says he has a soul of 
bouilli, a body of wet paper, a heart of pump- 
kin fricasseed in snow.’’ 


Besides lavishing the most fulsome 
praises on the daughter’s beauty, which 
was real, the mother expatiates on her pop- 
ularity, which was entirely fabulous : — 


** Madame du Gué has written to Monsieur 
de Coulanges that you are as beautiful as an 
angel. She is charmed with you, and well 
pleased with your politeness. . you 
know that to be remembered by you is consid- 
ered a fortune? Those who are not, long for 
the distinction. The word you sent for my aunt 
is beyond price; you are very far from forgot- 
ten.”” 


Bussy says, in a letter to Madame de 
Scudéry, in 1678 : — 


‘*That woman [Madame de Grignan] has 
wit but of so sour a kind, her pride is so in- 
supportable, that she will make herself as many 
enemies as her mother has made friends and 
admirers,”” 


In addition to the drain on her resources 
from the son’s extravagances, she was fre- 
quently sending presents to her daughter: 
a pearl necklace, for which she paid twelve 
thousand livres, being one. She was there- 
fore occasionally obliged to put the screw 
on her farmers and agents, who were al- 
ways io arrear. Starting for Brittany in 
1680, she writes: “I am going like a fury 
to be paid. I am determined not to listen 
to any excuses. It is a singular thing 
what a quantity of money is owing to me. 
I shall always be saying like the Avare: 
‘Money, money!’” She relents a little on 


* She refers te the 13th canto of Tasso’s “ Jerusa- 
jem Delivered.” 
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arriving. “What annoys me is to be do-| Retz was said to have been provoked by 
ing harm; but when I play at drowning,' one of himself by Rochefoucauld, shewn 
and I ask myself which am I to drown, him by Madame de Sévigné. Speaking of 
Monsieur de la Jarie (a farmer) or myself,’ Madame de la Fayette’s grief at his death, 
without hesitation I say, Monsieur de la she says: “Nothing cual be compared to 


Jarie, and that gives me courage.” Her 


courage rapidly melts away: “It is true ' 
that since [ have arrived here, I have been ' 


giving away rather large sums: one morn- 


‘the confidence and charm of their friend- 
ship: my daughter, think of it; you will 
see that it is impossible to sustain a greater 
loss, and one which time can less easily 


ing 800 francs, another 1000, another 5009,' compensate. J have not quitted her during 
&c. It seems I am joking, but it is a too’ all those days.” She writes to her daugh- 
positive fact. I find farmers and millers} ter in 1671: “Did you not think the five 
who owe me these sums, and who have not or six fables (La Fontaine’s) charming 
a sou to pay me: so I am compelled to that are in the volume [| sent you? We 
give it to them.” Fond as she was of | were all enchanted with them at M. de la 
town life, she has an unaffected fondness' Rochefoucauld’s, and we learnt by heart 
for rural enjoyments, and there is a natural} ‘Le Singe et le Chat.’” Several of the 
ring in her burst of pleasure at being rid fables were submitted in manuscript or 
of some pretentious acquaintance at Vichy :' read to her prior to publication. 

“ At last Iam going to be alone, and I am! , She was still more devoted to her dis- 
very delighted at it... . Provided they don’t tinguished relative, de Retz, whom she 
carry the country off with them, the river, the Called“ the hero of the breviary,” by way 
hundred of little woods and streams, the fields, ! of contrast to Turenne, “the hero of the 
and the peasants who dance in the fields, I sword.” In one letter she actually goes 
consent to bid adieu to all the rest. The coun-' the length of telling her daughter: “ The 


try alone will cure me.’’ 


Whether in town or country, she was 
never without objects of interest. She 
read a great deal: she fixed each Cynthia 
of the minute; and there was no phase of 
the national miud which she let pass unob- 
served, no fleeting fashion in speculation 
or sentiment with which she did not fall 


in sufficiently to mark its tendency and 


appreciate its force. The attached friends 
with whom she lived in intimacy were so 
numerous that the puzzle is how she found 
time for all of them. 

The Duchesse: de Longueville was the 
dream of Rochefoucauld in his prime, Ma- 
dame de la Fayette his consolation in his 
decline. She said of him, “Il m’a donné 
de l’esprit, mais j’ai reformé son coeur.” 
Madame de Sévigné was with them almost 
daily, and formed one of the circle at 
Rochefoucauld’s house, to whom he read 
his Maxims for the express purpose of in- 
viting comment. In reference to his suf- 
ferings from the gout, she writes: “His 
chateau en Espagne is to be well enough 
to be carried to his friends’ houses or into 
his carriage to take the air.... He begged 
I would tell you that those racked on the 
wheel only suffer one moment what he un- 
dergoes half his life, and that he looks for 
death as his coup de grace.” When his son 
was killed and his grandson wounded at 
the passage of the Rhine: “I have seen 
his heart laid bare in this cruel affliction: 
he is in the first rank of all I know for 
courage, merit, tenderness, and reason. I 
say nothing of his wit and his agreeability.” 
The admirable character of him by de 


dear Cardinal has nearly put you out of 
my head.” In another: “I must see our 
| Cardinal to-night. I must pass an hour 
‘or two with him before he goes to bed.” 
| gain, “ We strive to amuse our dear Car- 
| dinal;” and after mentioning that she had 
been of the party when Corneille, Boileau 
and Molitre read their newest works to 
him, she adds, “It is all they can do for 
his service, and it is not little.” Not one 
of her numerous letters to him has been 
preserved. 
Her literary taste and her prescience 
were long called in question on the sup- 
| position of her having said, “ Racine pas- 
sera comme le café” —neither Racine nor 
coffee having passed away or blown over. 
, She said nothing of the sort. The phrase 
‘is La Harpe’s, based on a pure fiction of 
| Voltaire’s. On the 16th March, 1672, she 
wrote : “ Racine writes plays for La Champ- 
meslé:* this is not writing them for ages 
to come. If ever he ceases to be in love, 
it will be no longer the same thing. Our 
old friend Corneille for ever, then.” Four 
years later, March 10th, 1676: “There you 
are, then, cured of coffee for good and all: 
Mademoiselle de Méri has also banished it. 
' After such mishaps can we count upon for- 
tune?” It is only by tearing these pas- 
sages from the context, garbling them, and 
placing them in juxtaposition, that the 
semblance of authority can be produced 
by Voltaire when he states, “Madame de 
Sévigné is constant in the belief that 
| 


|. * The actress with whom Charles de Sevigne fell 
in love. 
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Racine will not go far: she judged him like | good word. The fact is she was quietly 
coffee, of which she said that people would ' working her way upwards in a way which 


soon leave it off.’ This having passed 
without contradiction, he ventured a step 
farther in the Preface to “ Irene: ” — 


‘* We are indignant with Madame de Sévigné, 
who wrote so well and judged so badly. ... 
We are disgusted by this wretched party spirit, 
with its blind prejudice, which makes her say, 
* The fashion ef admiring Racine will pass away 
like the fashion of coffee.’ ’” 


When Racine was first set up as the rival 
of Corneille, the court and the _ playgoing 
ublic were divided into two factions, and 
Madame de Sévigné eagerly upheld her 
old friend and favourite Corneille.* When 
coffee was first introduced, she complained 
of its heating properties and recommended 
the dilution of it by milk. As the warmth 
of controversy cooled, she became one of 
the most enthusiastic admirer of Racine, 
and one of her biographers, M. Aubenas, 
suggests that the merit of inventing café 
au (ait is due to her.t 


** We sup every evening with Madame Scar- 
ron,’’ writes Madame de Sévigné in 1671; ‘* she 
has an amiable mind and marvellously straight. 
It is a pleasure to hear her reason on the hgrri- 
ble agitations of a country (the Court) she 
knows well: the despair felt by D——— when her 
place seemed so miraculous; the continual rages 
of Lauzun, the gloomy chagrin and melancholy 
ennui of the ladies of St. Germain, — and per- 
haps the most envied (Madame de Montaplan) 
is not exempt: it is pleasant to hear her talk 
about all this. These discourses lead us some- 
times very far from morality to mortality, one 
while Christian and one while political. We 
often speak of you: she likes your mind and 
your manners; so, when you find yourself here 
again, you will not have to fear being out of 
fashion.”’ 


The widow Scarron, who afterwards 
(1685) became the wife of the great mon- 
arch, had been selected by his mistress, 
Madame de Moutespan, to take charge of 
her illegitimate pt aad by his Majesty. 
This was her position when Madame de 
Sévigné passed every evening with her 
and attached so much importance to her 


* In 1670, at the mischevous suggestion of Henri- 
etta of England, Duchess of Orleans, the two great 
dramatists ae out each a tragedy on the same 
subject. Corneille, “Tite et Berenice;” Racine, 
‘* Berenice.” The palm was awarded to Racine, who 
was then in the maturity of his genius. Corneille 
was in his decline. 

t The aig of the phrase in question is given in 
detail by M. Fournier in his “ L’Esprit dans I’His- 
toire,” chap. 1. He awards to Madame Cornuel the 
phrase attributed to Madame de Sevigne of /a mon- 
noie de Monsieur Turenne, used to describe the gen- 
erals who succeeded the great commander. It was 
Madame de Grignan who, when her daughter mar- 
ried a financier, said, * Z/ faut quelquefois fumer ses 
terres.’ 





inspired esteem whilst it augured and jus- 
tified success. Rien n’est plus habile qu’une 
conduite irréprochable, was her maxim; 
and Louis, satiated with pomps and vani- 
ties, tired of facile pleasures, fell, and fell 
irrevocably, under the yoke of a woman 
who told him unceasingly that all earthly 
enjoyment was as dust compared with the 
welfare of his soul. The serious turn he 
took about the middle of his reign, and 
the religious persecutions that ensued, 
were clearly owing to her influence; yet 
his religion was pure bigotry at best, 
whilst there was neither earnestness nor 
sincerity at any time in hers. She took it 
up, after a careful study of the King’s 
character, as the instrument best adapted 
for her ends; and the selection does the 
highest credit to her perspicacity. It was 
in reference to her diligent performance 
of her religious duties during the life of 
Scarron, who burlesqued everything, that 
she said, “I did not act thus to please 
God, but I wished to be looked up to: my 
passion was to make myselfa name.” Oa 
another occasion she declared there was 
nothing she would not do to get the rep- 
utation of a femme forte. She wrote to 
Ninon de 1!’Enclos in 1666, to tell Roche- 
foucauld that his book of “ Maxims” and 
the book of Job were her only studies. In 
illustrat'on of the King’s religion it is au- 
thentically told that he objected to the ap- 
—— of a man toa foreign mission 

cause he was a Jansenist, but withdrew 
the objection on being assured that the 
nominee was simply an Atheist. It was 
under the joint auspices of this well-as- 
sorted pair that the Edict of Nantes was 
sound in 1685 —the year of their mar- 
riage — and that an ascetic gloom settled 
down, during their joint lives, upon the 
Court. 

It had already become the fashion to be 
devout,— for frailty to take refuge in sanc- 
tity ; and what was said of the chief hero- 
ine of the Fronde might have been said of 
many others: “ Elle se sauve sur la méme 
planche de Vennui et de Venfer.” Speaking 
of the example set by Madame de Sablé 
when she retired to Port Royal, M. Cousin 
says, “Elle donna & Port-Royal plusieurs 
belles pécheresses, entre autres, Madame 
de Longueville.’ Madame de Thianges 
is another striking instance; for she was 
ludicrously proud of her beauty and her 
birth, and a professed gourmande to boot. 
It was she who said that “one does not 
grow old at table ’’ —on ne vieillit point a 
table. Madame de Sévigné's sketch of this 
lady is in her happiest manner: — 
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“ M. de Grignan is right in telling you that | sible that Jesus Christ would allow one 


Madame de Thianges has given up her rouge, 
and wears high dresses, Under this disguise it 
is difficult to know her again. She is often now 
with Madzme de Longueville dans le bel air de 
la dévotion ; but she is still very good company 
and by no means an anchoret. [ was sitting 
next her the other day at dinner, when a servant 
brought her a large glass of vin de liqueur. 
She turned to me and said, ‘ Madame, this fel- 
low does not know that I am dévote.’ This 
made us laugh. She speaks very naturally of 
her intentions and her change. She is on her 
guard in what she says of her neighbour; and 
when anything escapes her, she stops short, and 
utters a cry, detesting the bad habit. I find 
her more agreeable than before. 

** There are bets that the Princesse d’Har- 
court will not be dévote a year hence, at this 
hour that she is Dame du Palais, and will take 
again to rouge; for this rouge, it is the law and 
the prophets: all Christianity turns on rouge. 
As to the Duchesse d’Aumont, her taste is for 
burying the dead. They say that, on the fron- 
tier, the Duchesse de Charost killed the people 
with her quack medicines, and that the other 
duchesse buried them off hand,’’ 


When the Marquis de la Fare aban- 
doned Madame de la Sabliére for the 
gaming-table, she took refuge in devotion ; 
and Madame de Sévigué speculates on the 
many strange methods by which souls may 
be saved : — 


** You ask what has made this solution of 
continuity between La Fare and Madame la 
Sabliére. It is bussette. Would you have be- 
lieved it? It is uuder this name that the infi- 
delity stands confessed: it is for this prostitute, 
bassette, that he has given up this religious ad- 
oration, The moment was come when this pas- 
sion was to cease, and even pass over to another 
object. Would one believe that bassette could be 
a way to salvation for any one? Ah, it has 
been truly said, there are five hundred thousand 
roads which lead to it.”’ 


It was not unusual for a fine lady of the 
Louis Quatorze period, who fell in with 
the fashion, to pass through three stages — 
to be by turns galante, savante, and devote. 
Madame de Sévigné escaped being either, 
although, from the atmosphere in which 
she lived, a strong pressure was put upon 


her to be successively all three. But it 
required all her rectitude of understand- 
ing and genuine piety to keep her clear from 
the prevalent spirit of bigotry. When the 
Protestant divine, D’Abbadie, published a 
book on “ The Truth of the Christian Re- 
ligion” — which she calls “the most di- 
vine of all books”—the question was 
anxiously mooted whether the author, be- 
ing a Huguenot, could besaved. Madame 
de a. was ready to wager he would 
u 


not die a Huguenot,” deeming it “ not pos- 





who had so well served Him to perish.” 
“ And I,” says Bussy, “who answer for 
nothing, I say that, if Abbadie dies in his 
religion, it would make me believe that we 
can be saved in both.” Madame de Sévigné 
concurred with Bussy that, under such 
very peculiar circumstances, a Huguenot 
might be saved. The struggles she under- 
went are strikingly portrayed in her let- 
ters: — 


** One of my strongest desires would be to be 
devout; * I plague La Mousse [the Abbé] every 
day on this subject. I belong neither to God 
nor the Devil. This state of mind annoys me, 
though, between ourselves, I think it the must 
natural in the world. One does not belong to 
the Devil, because one fears God, and that one 
has a principle of religion at bottom. One 
does not belong to God, either, because His law 
seems hard and one does not like to destroy 
oneself. This composes the lukewarm, whose 
great number does not surprise me at all, 
However, God hates them: we must, therefore, 
get away from them, and there’s the difficulty.’® 


This difficulty or dilemma must have 
been disagreeably present to her when she 
said, “ Want of reason offends me: want 
of faith hurts me.” The best and wisest 
have been frequently at a loss how to rec- 
oncile the two. When Madame de Main- 
tenon thought she had solved the problem, 
Madame de Sévigné said to her, “ Vous 
étes bienheureux d’étre stir de ces ehoses-la.” 

St. Simon reports that, in the hottest of 
the controversy about grace, she said, 
“Thicken me your religion a little: it is 
evaporating altogether by being subtil- 
ized.” 

There was a formulary condemning 
the Jansenist doctrines as heretical, which 
the nuns were required to sign, Pom- 
ponne’s niece among the rest; and she 
writes to him: — 

** Our sisters of Sainte-Marie (Jesuits) said 
to me: ‘At last, God be praised! God has 
touched the heart of this poor creature; she has 
put herself on the way of obedience and salva- 
tion.’ From thence I go to Port Royal. There 
I find a great anchorite of your acquaintance 
(his father), who begins by saying to me, 
‘Well, this poor little goose has signed: God 
hus abandoned her at last; she has taken the 
leap.’ For my part, I was ready to die with 
laughter at thinking on what preoccupation 
brings to pass. There is the world as it goes 
for you! I believe that the middle between 
these extremes is always the best.’’ 


Like Johnson, she dreaded advancing 
years and death : — 
* The word devote was used in two senses: to ex- 


press real devotion, or the sentimental seriousness in 
vogue, such as was satirized in “ Le Tartuffe,” 
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** T find myself in a dilemma, which embar- 
rasses me. I am embarked in life without my 
consent: I must leave it. This binds me to 
the earth, and how shall I leave it — where? by 
what gate? When will it be? In what dispo- 
sition? Shall I suffer a thousand and a thousand 

ngs which will make me die despairing? 
Bhall I have a brain fever? Sliall I die of an 
accident? How shall I stand with God? What 
shall I have to offer Him? Fear, necessity — 
will these make my return to him? Shall I 
have no other sentiment than that of fear? 
What canI hope? Am I worthy of Paradise? 
Am I worthy (digne) of Hell? What an alter- 
native! What a dilemma! Nothing is so in- 
sane as to place one’s salvation in uncertainty; 
but nothing is so natural, and the foolish life I 
lead is the thing in the world the most easy to 
understand.’? 


Yet she met death with Christian resig- 
nation when it came suddenly upon her in 
a form and manner to realize her fears. 
She died at Grignan of the small-pox, on 
the 17th April, 1696, in the seventy- 
first year of her aye, ueither -son nor 
daughter being present to receive her 
last wishes or cluse her eyes. Paussy, who 
long before her death had done her ample 
justice, wrote this inscription for her por- 
trait: 

** Marie de Rabutin, Fille du Baron de Chantal, 
Marquise de Sévigné, Femme d’un Génie 
extraordinaire 
et d’une solide Vertu, compatibles avec beau- 
coup d’Agréments.”’ 


Madame de Puliga suggests that this in- 
scription would form an appropriate epi- 
taph, and concludes her Seok with it, 
translated thus :— 


**Marie de Rabutin, Marquise de Sévigné, 
Daughter of the Baron de Chantal, 
A Woman of extraordinary Genius and 
solid Virtue, coexistent with 
many Charms.’’ * 


The character of Madame de Sévigné 
lies on the surface. It presents so rare an 
assemblage of good qualities, so nicely 
balanced, so admirably adapted to her po- 
sition and her sex, that it is a positive in- 
justice to her to exaggerate them: and to 


gives a different 


* Walckenaer (vol. fii. p. 107 
we think an im- 


version of this inscription an 
proved one, describing her as ‘‘ Femme d’un Genie 
extraordinaire, et d’une Vertu compatible avec la 
Joie et les Agrements.” ‘ Solid Virtue ” is clumsy; 
and ‘‘la Joie” was so characteristic of her, that it 
was said, ‘* La Joie de son esprit en fait la force.” 
It will also be observed that ‘‘compatible ” is singu- 
lar, and not connected with “ Genie.’”” Madame de 
Puliga, without any apparent reason, converts it 
into “ coexistent;” and in her translations from 
Madame de Sevigne she too frequently forgets that 
the best tribute to an admired author is to translate 
as literally as the genius of the a will admit. 
— Almost all the translativns in article are our 
own, 


MADAME DE SEVIGNE. 


introduce her to the English public with a 
flourish of trumpets, is a palpable mistake. 
Unduly raised expectation prepares the 
way for disappointment. Knowing how 
fond the ladies and gentlemen of the time 
were of. drawing what they called portraits 
of one another, Madame de Puliga might 
surely have spared us the three pages and 
a half of fulsome flattery by Madame de la 
Fayette with which the first chapter opens. 
Could it please or elevate a sensible wo- 
man of thirty-three, with a grown-up 
daughter, to be addressed in this fashion : 


**It is not my wish to overwhelm you with 
praise, nor to trifle time away by saying that 
your figure is perfect, that your complexion has 
& bloom and freshness which assures us you are 
but twenty; that your mouth, your teeth, and 
your hair are unrivalled; — no, I will not tell 
you all this, your mirror alone is sufficient, 
But as you do not waste time by consulting it, 
it cannot tell you how charming you are when 
you speak; and this is whatI must reveal to 
you, 

. . e e oe e 
** Your mind is great, noble, fitted to dispense 
treasures, and incapable of stooping to the care 
of hoarding them; you are alive to glory and 
ambition, and no less so to pleasures: you ap- 
pear born for them, and they appear to have 
been created for you; your presence augments 
diversions, and diversions augment your beauty 
when they environ you. In short, joy is the 
true state of your svul, and grief is more anti- 
psthical to you than any oneelse. You are nat- 
urally tender and passionate, but to the shame 
of our sex this tenderness has been useless to 
you, and you have confined it to your own, in 
bestowing it upon Madame de la Fayette.”’ * 


We are sorry to say that Madame de 
Puliga has been led away by her enthusi- 
asm into mueh the same style of vague 
eulogy. She insists on calling her heroine 
“great ”’; and, in a spirited Preface, frank-. 
ly recapitulating her claims’ as a biogra- 
pher, she states that one of the chief aims 
in this “labour of love” has been “to 
shew Madame de Sévigné, perhaps more 
than has yet been done, as a woman and 
as a philosopher.’ Madame de Sévigné 
was not “great’’; and it is because she 
was every inch a woman that she was nota 
philosopher. Greatness implies lofty as- 
pirations, comprehensive views, the subor- 
dination of purely personal to public ends, 
of the present to the future, of the family 
to the State. Philosophy is shewn by self- 
control, by reducing things to their just 


* This portrait or eloye was signed ‘‘ Un Inconnu.” 
It was one of many composed at the suggestion of 
Madame de Sable; who one evening proposed to the 
circle assembled in her sa/on that they should all 
write portraits or yo of one another or theme ° 





selves. Sevigne fixes the date in 1659. 
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value, by never suffering feeling or senti- 
ment to get the mastery of reason. 

dame de Sévigné was the child of impulse, 
tremulous as an Eolian harp to every pass- 
ing breeze: she lived au jour le jour for the 
objects of her affection: she was wrapped 
up in her family and friends: she was 
never in advance of her age: she had no 
ambition: and if (which we doubt) she 
was ever attracted by glory, she gave up 
- ” daughter what was meant for man- 

ind. 

In the first Arctic expedition under 
Ross, when the ships were icebound, pri- 
vate theatricals were got up by the officers 
for the amusement of the crew, one of 
whom, disgusted at what he thought the 
cold applause of a comrade, exclaimed, “I 
call it philosophy, by God.” It must be 
from the same spirit of enthusiasm that 
the term “ eee po ” has been applied 
as a term of praise to Madame de Sévigné. 

The history of the famous Letters, in- 
cluding the times and manner of publica- 
tion, is one of the most curious things re- 
lating tothem. Epistolary excellence was 
not confined to Madame de Sévigné. Sev- 
eral of her female contemporaries rivalled 
her. Sainte-Beuve instances Madame de 
Coulanges, along with whom he might 
have named Madame de la Fayette; and 
Walpole says that, when he first fell in 
with Madame de Maintenon’s letters, they 
made him jealous for his favourite. This 
may account, in some measure, for the lit- 
tle care taken of them by her correspond- 
ents; and she kept nocopies. Bussy alone 
estimated them at their true value from 
the first: enlightened, doubtless, by their 
association with hisown. The two cousins 
never came to a permanent breach, because 
they felt that they understood each other 
better than any one else understood either 
of them. When they clashed, it was like 
flint and steel, striking out sparks. Even 
when he persisted in writing to her in a 
manner which she disapproved, she could 
not make up her mind to forego the pleas- 
ure of the correspondence, but simply gave 
him warning that she would shew all his 
letters to her aunt. She told him “ Vous 
étes le fagot de mon esprit,” i. e., the fire- 
lighter or fire-reviver. , 

Portions of their correspondence were 

ublished in his “Mémoires” in 1694. 

ayle, then at work on his Dictionary, was 
so struck by her share of it, that he wrote 
to a friend at Paris to inquire about her, 
saying, “I see nobody who doubts that the 
letters of Madame de Sévigné are better 
than Bussy-Rabutin’s. This lady had a 
great deal of sense andwit. She deserves 
a place amongst the illustrious women of 
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| our age. .. . I should he very glad to know 


something of her histo:y ; I would willingly 
put her into my Dictionary.” He did not 
carry out this resolution; and thirty-one 
years elapsed before any more of her let- 
ters were unearthed. Then they began 
to come out mysteriously and by driblets. 
First, “ Lettres Choisies de la Marquise de 
Sévigné & Madame de Grignan sa Fille,” 
published in 1725 by a printer of Troyes; 
no named editor; a volume of seventy- 
five pages, containing thirty-one letters or 
fragments of letters. Secondly, two vol- 
umes with the same title, in 1726, reprint- 
ed twice within the year, as well as an ad- 
dition containing forty-three letters more, 
both by known, although not named, edi- 
tors.* Eight years afterwards came the 
edition by the Abbé Perrin in six volumes, 
extended to eight volumesin 1754. The 
Abbé took strange liberties with his text, 
altering and suppressing at will; yet the 
learned and polite world were obliged to 
rest satisfied with the Letters in this un- 
satisfactory state, till the appearance of 
the first Monmerqué edition of 1843. That, 
so garbled and mutilated, they fascinated 
the most fastidious critics of the eight- 
eenth century, is a decisive proof of their 
inherent excellence : — 


** You may break, you may ruin the vase, if 
you will, 

But the scent of the roses will bang round it 

still.’ 

“Then you have undone yourself with 
me,” writes Walpole to Mann in 1749; 
“for you compare them (his own letters) to 
Madame de Sévigné’s: absolute treason! 
Do you know there is scarce a book in the 
world I love so much as her Letters.” 
They were adopted as the model of his 
own. “Her style,” says Mackintosh, “is 
evidently copied, not only by her worshi 
per, Walpole, but even by Gray: notwith- 
standing the extraordinary merit of his 
matter, he has the double stiffness of an 
imitator and of a college recluse.” 

The mam sources of their popularity 
may be the anecdotes, the historical 
sketches, the traits of character and man- 
ners, the witty sayings and fine reflections, 
that abound in them; but their distinctive 
charm to the amateur is their freshness, 
their vivacity, their high-bred ease and 
grace, the colloquial flow of the language 
—her art of pleasing without ever once 
thinking about it—son art de plaire, et de n’y 
penser pas —of interspersing the simplest 


* Brunet, ‘‘Manuel du Libraire,” 1864. But see 
Walckenaer, vol. iti. p. 344; and the Notice pretixed 


to the abridged edition of 1870. Perrin was the 
first editor who had the consent and co-operation 





of the family. 
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domestic details with sparkling turns and 
fancies, like the princess in the fairy tale 
who could not comb her hair without 
strewing the floor with pearls. They are 
conversation in writing, which (we agree 
with M. Suard) all letters from absent 
friends or relatives, with no definite end, 
should be. We almost fancy we hear her 
talk as we are reading them, and we be- 
come attached to her as to a companion 
who brightens or lightens every topic that 
we touch upon. How well we can picture 
to ourselves her meeting her German 
friend the Princesse de Tarente (who was 
constantly in mourning for some scion of 
royalty ) in colours, and saying to her with 
acurtsey, “Madame, je me réjouis de la santé 
de l’Europe:” or orally concluding her ac- 
count of the exiled Stuarts at St. Germain 
with the rem:rk, “ Pour le Roi d’ Angleterre 
il y paroit content, ef c'est pour cela qu’il 
est la :” or leaning her head upon her hand 
she lets drop, “ There may be so great a 
weight of obligation that there is no way 
of being delivered from it but by ingrati- 
tude.” Her story of the Archbishop of 
Rheims (Tellier) might be told with good 
effect at a dinner-table : — 


** The archbishop was returning at a great 
pace from Saint-Germain — with a rush like a 
whirlwind. If he thinks himself a great lord, 
his people think him a still greater. He was 
rattling through Nanterre, tra, tra, ira. They 
meet a man on horseback, gare! gare! gare! 
The poor man wishes to get out of the way : his 
horse does not, and so the coach and six horses 
knock the poor man and the horse head-over- 
heels, and pass over them, so completely over 
them, that the coach was overturned and turned 
upside down (versé et renversé); whilst the 
man and the horse, seeing no fun in having 
their bones broken, get up again as if by mira- 
cle, remount, the one upon the other, and take 
to their heels, and are running still, whilst the 
lackeys, and the coachman, and the archbishop 
himself are bawling after him: ‘Stop the ras- 
cal! stop him! Give him a hundred lashes.’ ’’ 


The Archbishop, in telling her the story, 
said ” 


“If I had caught that scoundrel, I would 
have broken his arms and cut off his ears !”’ 


Her reflections on the death of Louvois 
sound like spoken eloquence : — 


**He is no more then, this powerful and su- 
perb minister, whose moi occupied so much 
space— was the centre of so many things! 
What interests to disentangle, what intrigues to 
follow, what negotiations to conclude!... 
*Omy God! a little time yet! I want to hu- 
miliate the Duke of Savoy, to crush the Prince 
of Orange: one moment more.’ No, you shall 
not have a moment, not one! ” 


MADAME DE SEVIGNE. 


| We do not doubt her when she says, 

“Jécrirais jusqu’a demain: mes pensées, 
ma plume, mon encre, tout vole.” Yet whilst 
her thoughts, her pen, her ink are flying 
— whilst she is covering the ground at an 
archiepiscopal pace, she scatters maxims 
which Rochefoucauld or Vauvenargues 
would have meditated on for months with- 
out improving them : — 


** Les longues maladies usent la douleur, et 
les longues espérances usent la joie ! 

** On n’a jamais pris longtemps l’ombre pour 
le corps: il faut étre, si l’on veut paraitre. 
Le monde n’a point de longues injustices! 


Had Johnson read this when he laid 
down that, when the world thinks long 
about a matter, it generally thinks right? 
She wrote of de Retz: — 


** Mon Dieu, qu’il est heureux! que j’envierais 
quelquefois son épouvantable tranquillité sur 
tous les devoirs de la vie! On se rutne quand 
on veut s’acquitter! ”’ 


Sir James Mackintosh, after finishing 
the perusal of her letters, sets down in his 
Journal : — 


*¢ The great charm of her character seems to 
me a natural virtue. In what she does, as well 
as in what she says, she is unforced and un- 
studied : nobody, I think, had so much morality 
without restraint, or played so with amiable 
failings without falling into vice. Her ingenu- 
ous, lively, social disposition gave the direction 
to her mental power. She has so filled my heart 
with affectionate interest in her as a living 
friend that I can scarcely bring myself to think 
of her as being a writer, or as having a style; 
but she has become a celebrated, probably an 
immortal, writer, without expecting it: she is 
the only ciassical writer who never conceived the 
possibility of acquiring fame. Without a great 
power of style, she could not have communicated 
those feelings to others. In what does that tal- 
ent consist?’ 


Want of space would prevent our specu- 
lating on this question were we ever so 
much inclined to it. But there is little 
use in analyzing any ‘talent or genius 
which is inimitable. “ We expect,” said 
Lord Macaulay, “to see fresh Humes and 
fresh Burkes before we again fall in with 
that peculiar combination of moral and in- 
tellectual qualities to which the writings 
of Walpole owe their extraordinary popu- 
larity.” We expect to see fresh Madame 
de Staéls, fresh Mrs. Somervilles, fresh 
George Sands, fresh George Eliots, before 
we again fall in with that rich and essen- 
tially feminine organization to which the 
letters of Madame de Sévigné owe their 
extraordinary charm. 
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HIS LITTLE SERENE HIGHNESS. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE “ DORCHLAUCHTING” OF 

FRITZ RBUTER. ° 
Waite his Serene Highness and the 
poet, each after his fashion, made this tri- 
umphal progress through the people, the 
Herr Kammerdiener Rand was sitting, 
quite dejected and melancholy, in Kunst’s 
booth, beside Hofrath Altmann, talking 
alternately of good times and bad times, 
and of good weather and bad weather, and 
of every possible thing except the great 
embarrassment under which they labored 
at the Court, and Hofrath Altmann was 


mischievous enough to let him wind him- 


self deeper and deeper into the snarl, for 
he knew very well what he wanted. At 
last Rand plucked up courage, aud took a 
bite at his sour apple. He began in this 


ay: 

© Well, and to-morrow we have company 
again. Friedrich Franz of Schwerin is 
coming. That will cost another five 
groschen.” 

«“ Yes, times are bad,” said the Hofrath. 
“ Butter costs three groschens again.” 

“ And we must make preparations for 
all sorts of festivities, and how expensive 
it will be!” 

“ Yes,” said the Hofrath, sighing ia the 
most Christian way, as if he had a deep 
compassion for the general distress. This 
sigh gave Rand fresh courage, and he con- 
tinued: “And where shall we get the 
money ?” 

“Times are very hard,” said Altmann ; 
“they will give you only five eggs for a 
shilling.” 

“Eh, I wasn’t talking about that; we 
can get along as regards butter and eggs, 
and the other necessaries of life; itis only 
when we need ready money.” 

“You are right, Rand,” said the Hof- 
rath, and he looked at the Kammerdierer 
as if he were astonished at his great pene- 
tration, “ you are right, that is it exactly 
—the ready moncy.” 

“We are not so very badly off, either ; 
we shall get our income in eight days or 
80.” 

“No, that isn’t bad; but it belongs to 
human life. I intended to be married dur- 
ing the next fortnight, but—this con- 
founded ready money!” he - 

“ Eh, what?” said Rand, launching into 
his project immediately. “* You have plenty 
of it, and if you want to marry ‘i 

“Yes, Rand,” interrupted the Hofrath, 
who had no notion of letting himself be 
married so easily; “but, butter three 
groschens, only five eggs for a shilling, 
and then his Highness’s displeasure | ” 
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“ Eh, that is not so bad as you think, if 
you only ——” 

« Give up marrying, you were going to 
say,” interrupted the Hofrath, “ for a 

* No,” cried Rand. “I mean, if you will 
only advance us a little money, until St. 
John’s day, the displeasure will be all 
over.” 

“No, Rand,” and the Hofrath stood up,. 
buttoned his coat, and reached for his hat, 
as if he meant to go, “when I gave yoa 
money, you let me fall into disfavor; if I 
give you none, perhaps I may come into 
favor again. What does my marrying 
matter to his Highness ?” 

“That is what I said, it is what I said!” 
cried Rand, holding him fast. “ And he 
sees it so, now. Now sit down again, sit 
down! He is so gracious towards you in 
his mind —just try him! I will bring him 
here,” and Rand ran out of the booth. 

“Yes, for the sake of the money !” cried 
the Hofrath after him. 

“No, no,” cried Rand, in return; “he 
will do anything you wish.” 

Meanwhile, Kunst’s guests and the musi- 
cians had returned to the fent, and danc- 
ing had commenced again. The poet 
Kagebein and Korlin-Dorimene floated, in 
their blessedness, high above all the other 
couples; and Kiigebein’s nose did so, ina 
literal sense, for he held it aloft as if his 
whole poetic fame rested upon it, and the 
world would suffer if it were not seen. 
He was obliged to stop, after a while, to 
recover breath, and happened to stand 
near the Hofrath. Even in this condition, 
which would disable an ordinary man, 
Kagebein could not quit rhyming. After 
a couple of gasps, he began. “ Damon,” 
said he to the Hofrath. . 

“Eh, what!” laughed the latter, who 
was in great good humor at the prospect 
of the service he was about to render to 
his Highness. “My nameis Altmann, not 
Damann!” 

A regular poet does not let himself be 
put out of countenance. “ Damon,” be- 
gan Kigebein again: 

‘** Happily the time has passed away, 

Punch and cakes we have enjoyed to-day. 

Dorimene, the dearest dear, 
In my armsis dancing here. 


And his Highness me befriended, 

As he from his boat descended 
Took my book in gracious hand 
*Mid the cymbals sounding grand. 


Only one thing more desires my soul, — 
Rand and thou my destiny control, — 
Dorimene entreats with me, 
That * Court-poet ’ I may be.’® 


: rding to Act of Congress, in the year 1872, by Littell & Gay, in the Office of the Librarian 
neat of Congress at Washington.) , 
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“ That is magnificent ! ” laughed Hofrath 
Altmann. “We must have that, to be 
sure! Ha, ha, ha! - And Korlining, what: 
will you be ? —Court-poetess? ” and he 
stroked Korlin-Dorimene’s cheeks till they 
turned orangécolor again, and Kiigebein 
allowed it; for he was a genuine poet — 
he was not disturbed by such a vulgar 
passion as jealousy ; he had only the Court-| 
poet in his eye. 

But now Rand came into the tent with 
his Highness, and the band played a “ Von 
Pharao,’’* and Kunst came forward again. 
with the goblet of punch, and his Highness 
graciously took it and drank, and turning 
to the company, who were standing against 
and upon the benches all around, he said, 
in a very distinct voice, he hoped his dear 
subjects were all quite contented; and 
Kunst took up the word, and cried: | 

“Karl! A fresh glass for every subject! 
Not to be paid for!” And taking a glass 
in his own hand, he cried: “ Our Serene | 
Highness of Mechlenburg-Strelitz, Adolph 
Friedrich the Fourth, hurrah!” 

“ Hurrah!” shouted everybody. 

“And may he long remain a gracious” 
Herr to us Rene tennant Hur- 
rah!” 

“ Hurrah !” 

“ And may he long live on our market- 

lace, as our gracious prince and neighbor! 
urrah !” 

“ Hurrah!” 

His Highness returned thanks in a few 
words, and walked along the rows, speak- | 
ing to one here and another there, quite 
naturally, as if he were really an ordinary 
human being like the rest; and when he 
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air of the greatest reverence, and drawing 

down the corners of his mouth, replied : 
“Badly, Serene Highness, very badly! 

— again, and 


Butter costs three 

— five eggs are to be had for a shilling ; 

and money is so scarce; and then the dis- 
leasure of his Serene Highness, which I 
ave unfortunately incurred —— ” 

“Hm, hm,” interrupted his Highness, 
good-naturedly, “come and see us to-mor- 
row — we will take you into favor again. 
And as a proof of it, ask a favor of us 
now.” \ 
Now the favor which the Hofrath want- 
ed was one which he could not ask in pub- 
lic. It was as good as promised him, if he 
would advance the money; but he must 
ask something, his Highness looked at him 
so graciously; he must ask something, 
Kigebein looked at him so pitifully; so 
he laid aside his own advantage, and gave 
vent to his good spirits in a jest. 

“ Serene Highness has so loaded me with 
favors, that I have nothing left to ask for,” 
— here his Highness, with a gracious nod, 
was about to pass on; but Kiigebein folded 
his hands so imploringly, that the Hofrath 
hastily added: “If, however, your High- 
ness will turn your princely favor upon 
another very deserving subject, then, your 
oa make this poet your Court- 

oet |” 
“ His Highness looked rather hurriedly at 
the poet—why, not? He had all that 
pertained to a Court, but he had not as 
yet a Court-poet; it had never occurred 
to him to keep such a rare bird to sing for 
him; but then again, why not? He 
grasped his sword with his left hand and 


came to Kiigebein, he descended so many touched his little three-cornered hat with 
steps from his royal throne, that he patted his right, in token that weighty affairs of 
Kiigebein on the shoulder, and said to him state were engaging his thoughts, and 
he had given him a great pleasure to-day, ' asked: “ What is he called ?” 
and he should always read in his book| “Kiigebein, Advocate Kiigebein,” stam- 
every evening at bed-time. And the poetic mered the poet, as if he stood before the 
impulse came over Kigebein again, and he gate of heaven, and St. Peter had de- 
was about to present Dorimene as his manded his passport. 
bride, and petition for the office of Court-| His Highness advanced one foot a lit- 
poet, but while he was feeling for the Kam- tle, looked earnestly upon the surround- 
merjungfer’s hand, some one crowded be-' ing company, and said, over Kiigebein’s 
fore him, muttering, “ The deviltake you!” bent shoulders: “I hereby appoint the 
and, with a profound bow, he let himself | Advocate Kigebein to be my Court-poet.” 
be shoved aside. Behind this profound, With that he was going to pass on, but 
bow appeared the crafty old face of the that was not allowod him, —even a Prince 
Hofrath, and his Highness looked at him has not only rights to exercise, but also 
very graciously, and said: duties to perform,—and his Highness 
“ Good-day, my dear Hofrath, how goes | must now receive the “faltering thanks” 
it?” of the new Court-poet. Kiagebein had 
The Hofrath let his head droop with an fallen upon one knee before his Highness, 
— Korlin-Dorimene, in her capacity of 
* The word “fanfare” is thus rendered in the bride, had sunk down in a courtesy behind 
popular phrase, him, — and he began to stammer : 
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** The highest joy have I received,’’ 


and now buzzed through his head: con- 
ceived, believed, retrieved, reprieved, de- 
ceived, but he got no further; he stuck 
fast. Usually his Pegasus was all sad- 
dled and bridled; but at this moment, 
this crowning moment of his life, the infa- 
mous beast must balk. And it is remark- 
able, I have always noticed that all the 
poets, when they have reached the height 
of their ambition and become Court-poets, 
begin to. stammer pitiably. It is melan- 
choly, but it is true. 

He would have stammered yet longer, 
if Rand had not interposed. The brave 
Kammerdiener bent down to his High- 
ness’s ear, and said: “Serene Highness, 
Schultsch ——” 

“What of Schultsch? Donkey! At 
this moment ? ” 

“In Schultsch’s tent Halsband is danc- 
ing — our Halsband, with his bride!” 

“What? what?” cried his Highness, 
and turned hastily towards Schultsch’s 
tent, just at the moment when Halsband, 
in his gay runner’s uniform, danced for- 
ward in the circle with his Stining. His 
Highness quite forgot his new Apollo, 
when he beheld his “Mercury, and in such 
a place! His wrath would have broken 


out immediately if Rand had not said, 
secretly : : 

“Softly, Serene Highness, softly! Not 
on that rascal’s account, but on our ac- 
count, and because of the people.” 


His Highness restrained himself, and 
went with slow, princely steps towards 
Schultsch’s tent. 

“Krischan,” cried Schultsch, who 
thought this was a friendly visit, and 
wished to receive it in a becoming manner, 
“draw the cork from the bottle, and pour 
out!” and as Krischan — who was not 
easily thrown off his balance, even by 
princely favor and honor —did not stir, 
since he noticed his Highness’ singularly 
earnest manner and the sharp glance he 
fixed upon the runner, she sprang forward 
and held out to his Highness a great tin 
mug of foaming beer, saying: “ Thank 
God! Serene Highness comes to us, too. 
Well, if we are not ” but Rand pushed 
her back; his Highness went past her 
without taking the slightest notice, and 
walked directly up to the runner. 

« Did we not send you to Berlin?” 

Wilbelm Halsband had formed as cor- 
rect a judgment of his master’s demeanor 
as Baker Schultz, and read in his eye that 
the visit was meant for him. Stining had 
noticed his Highness, had then looked her 
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Wilhelm in the eye, and a fearful anxiety 
came over her; she tried to get away, but 
the runner held her hand tightly, and 
whispered to her: “Stand fast! Hold 
out! It must come, sometime! ” 

“Did we not send you to Berlin?” 
asked his Serene Highness again, with still 
greater emphasis, as Halsband, who was 
busy with Stining, did not answer imme- 
diately. 

“Gracious Herr,” said the runner, mak- 
ing a deep reverence, “I have been there; 
I have discharged the errand, and have 
the answer to my letter here.” 

With that he was about to give his 
Highness the letter. 

His Highness stood, for a mement, quite 
confounded. What! His runner had run 
forty miles in three days and a half, and 
must certainly have waited half a day for 
the answer! It made sueh an impression 
upon him, that he came near praising him 
before all the people; but his brave old 
Kammerdiener preserved him from such a 
blunder, by muttering, as if to himself: 
“That is very singular; had a letter, and 
did not deliver it!” 

“Yes,” said his Highness, “ why did you 
not come to the palace and deliver the 
letter ?” 

“Serene Highness had appointed the 
time for to-morrow morning,” said Hals- 
band, very discreetly, and made anotker 
bow, but held fast his Stining, who was 
ready to sink into the earth with shame. 
“ And then I saw Serene Highness’s gon- 
dola on the lake, as I was crossing the up- 
per meadow, and I thought I could deliver 
the letter here.” 

So far, this was very reasonable; but it 
did not suit Rand’s purposes, and the Kam- 
merdiener remarked scornfully, to himself: 
“ And then he is dancing here |” 

“ Yes,” said his Highness, angrily, “and 
then you are dancing here? Jumping 
about, with that person !— with that per- 
son there? What sort of a person is 
that?” 

“Serene Highness,” said Halsband, 
standing up steadily before his master, and 
looking him boldly in the face, “ that is no 
person ; that is an honest burgher’s daugh- 
ter, and she is my bride.” 

Rand twisted his eyes dreadfully at these 
words, and would have poured a little 
fresh oil upon the flame; but it was not 
needed — his Highness blazed up brightly 
enough without it. 

“Bride? And you say that to me!— 
you say that to me!” 

“ Yes,” said Halsband, throwing his arm 
about Stining to hold her up, for she looked 
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réady to faint. “And, Serene Highness, I 
must ask for my discharge, —I can no 
longer be runner.” 

“Twill bride you! T’ll discharge you!” 
cried his Highness. “Tear that person 
away from the fellow!” he cried to his 
lackeys, and it might have been done, but 
when the need is greatest, the help is 
nearest. Diirten Holzen had been draw- 
ing nearer to her sister during this dis- 
turbance, and now pressed between her 
and the lackeys, crying: 

“Touch her if you dare! God have 
mercy on the man who lays a finger on 
my sister!” and with that she took her 
sister in her arms, and turned towards his 
Highness. “ And if the Emperor himself 
stood here before me, he should not shame 
my sister! What has that child done? 
Because she is the runner’s bride ? Serene 
Highness, was not your own mother a 
bride?” 

“What!” cried his Highness, falling 
back a step or two, “This to me? Use 
force !” he added, to his lackeys. 

“Force!—Force against a couple of 
harmless women? And if you have such 
a spite against us, was not your own 
mother a woman ? ” 

“Who is that? Who is that person?” 
asked his Highness, trembling with rage. 

“ Oh, that is Diirten Holzen,” said Rand. 

“Ah!” said his Highness. “That is 
the one who is going to marry the Con- 
rector.” 

Ah, God bless her, poor Diirten! It 
seemed to her that every eye could see 
into her heart, and read what she had so 
carefully concealed there. Where washer 
courage to stand before kings and empe- 
rors? She had not courage to look her 
neighbors in the face. She stood there, 
glowing with shame, and had not strength 
to hold up her sister. Krischan Schultz 
sprang forward, and shoved himself with 
his broad shoulders between her and his 
Highness, and supported her, and would 
have taken her away, when a woman’s 
voice from behind the crowd called: “ Let 
me through! I must get there!” and a 
tin beer-mug hovered back and forth over 
the heads of the company, and Krischan 
cried: “No, don’t let her through, neigh- 
bors! She cannot bridle her tongue.” 

And his Highness turned away and or- 
dered that they should bring the runner 
into the gondola, and passed, with his ser- 
vants, through the people, grim and silent, 
only Rand now and then muttered : “Auh ! 
Auh!” for Schultsch had given him a dig 
in the ribs with her beer-mug, which had 
sent the strong-beer running down into 





his shoes and stockings, and had made 
a face at him, which told him clearly 
that henceforth the beer would take that 
course, rather than down his throat. And 
his Highness crossed the lake, in his gon- 
dola, and the business had a great resem- 
blance to the story of Wilhelm Tell, for 
Halsband was named Wilhelm, and was 
carried off, like the other Wilhelm, in a 
boat ; but he did not spring out when they 
came to the bend nor shove off the gondola 
into the raging billows; for there were 
neither billows nor tempest, and his High- 
ness was neither Landvogt nor Landdrost, 
—no, he was reigning Sovereign. 

And along the shore walked the two 
poor maidens, who were ashamed to raise 
their eyes, or to meet the eyes of other 
people upon the ordinary road. They 
stole secretly through the alder-bushes, 
along the brink of the lake, and Stining 
cried quietly to herself, and Diirten 
looked pale and pressed her lips to- 
gether. And her lips trembled, as if 
from sorrow or else from hatred, and her 
eyes shot such glances over the smooth 
lake, towards his Highness’s gondola, as if 
they would bore holes in the boat, and let 
the whole company go to the bottom, who 
had brought this misery upon them, and 
with it Stining’s unhappiness and her own 
disgrace. 


CHAPTER XII. 


What the Herr Conrector had to do at Nigen- 
Strelitz. — How Jochen Schlutow and Shoemaker 
Grabow’s apprentice balanced clay ipes on their 
noses, — Too late! — Who is the fool ? — How the 
Herr Conrector discoursed with his stomach. — 
Will she have me ? — She will, and the Herr Con- 
rector pare the violin. — His Serene Highness 
lies on Stining’s bed, and Schultsch hase to bridle 
her tongue; but she can get the news cried by the 
night-watchman. 

Earty the next morning Diirten Hol- 
zen went through the streets to the post- 
house, carrying the Herr Conrector’s cloak, 
to bespeak a place for him in the mail- 
wagon; for this was the day on which he 
was summoned to appear at Nigen-Strelitz 
about the cane business. ~As she entered’ 
the post-office, Jochen Schlutow, the pos- 
tilion, asked her: “ Diirten, will he go 
with me on the box, or will he enter his 
name regularly with my brother?” The 
postilion’s brother was the Herr Post- 
master. 

“Jochen,” said Diirten, “how can you 
think that my Herr would ride on the 
box?” 

“ Well, if he chooses to play the dunce, 
itis nothing tome! But it would be much 
cheaper for him; and why then does he 
not ride with Hofrath Altmann and Kunst? 
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They have ordered an extra this morning. 
Krischan Ramlow drives them.” 

“If my Herr wanted to ride extra,” said 
Diirten, “ he could take an extra for him- 
self; he need not be dependent on the 
Hofrath and Kunst.” With that she went 
in and engaged his place. 

Punctually at six o’clock the Herr Con- 
rector sat on the wooden seat of the open 
wagon, which was at that time the regular 
mail-equipage, and asked Postmaster 
Schlutow at what time they should reach 
Nigen-Strelitz : he must be there by twelve 
o’clock, for he had a law-suit. 

“So you can,” said the post-master; 
“you can go very well in this way; you 
will be there by eleven o'clock. Jochen, 
you must be there by eleven.” 

“We will see to it,” said Jochen, and 
they started. 

The Herr Conrector sat in the post- 
wagon, alone with his thoughts; and if 
their company was not very agreeable, he 
was at least contented that they did not 
tread on his toes or punch his ribs. But 
this pleasure was not to last long, for as 
they came out of the gate, there stood a 
maiden with a bandbox under her arm; a 
little further on, an old woman with a bas- 
ket; then a young man with a knapsack, 
and an old man with a little box, and by 
every one Jochen Schlutow pulled up: 
“P-r-rdh! Come, get up with you!” 
And by the time they came to the Tan- 
nen-Krug the wagon was well filled with 
“box” passengers, and they got off and 
did their duty by Jochen, and treated him. 
And so it went at every ale-house, and the 
ale-houses were numerous on this road. 

The Conrector sat in deep thought. His 
neighbor across the street? Yes, that was 
all over with; the anchor which he had 
thrown out. in that direction, with a view 
to matrimony, was torn up.. And the law- 
suit? That must be decided to-day. Diir- 
ten had all along talked so cheerfully about 


not minding it ‘in the least, that he had’ 


felt quite safe; but this morning she had 
not a word to say, she had been so still 
and constrained. There must have been 
a reason for it;—what ailed Diirten? 
Could she have thought that the business 
was going badly? And if it should, where 
was the money to come from? Who had 
money? Hofrath Altmann had money, 
and Kunst was well to do, but —— 

“ Tereng ! tereng! tereng!” blew a horn 
behind him, while with these troubled 
thoughts he was passing the time before 
the.Red Krug where Jochen Schlutow and 
his box passengers were entertaining 
themselves. He looked around. Hofrath 





Altmann and Kunst drove past in their 
extra post; Kunst glowered and laughed 
spitefully, and the Hofrath cried: “ Con- 
rector, don’t sit too long before the Red 
Krug! Twelve o’clock is the last term.” 
Then they drove on. 

The Conrector was sufficiently provoked 
to turn him to other thoughts. He pulled 
out his watch. Good heavens! it was helf 
after ten, and here they sat before the Red 
Krug! “ Postilion! Jochen Schlutow!” 

A ‘box passenger” looked out of the 
window. 

“ What is the matter?” 

“Good heavens! it is half after ten, and 
here we are sitting before the Red Krug! ” 

“No, we are sitting inside!” laughed 
the passenger, and closed the window. 

“Jochen Schlutow! Postilion!” 

Another passenger laughed out, over 
the half-door : “ Herr Conrector, get down! 
Here is sport, — Shoemaker Grabow’s ap- 
prentice and Jochen Schiutow have wa- 
gered a bottle of brandy who can balance 
a clay pipe on his nose the longest.” 

“Thunder and lightning!” cried the 
Conrector, springing down and running 
into the room. There were Jochen Schlu- 
tow and the shoemaker’s apprentice, bal- 
ancing pipes on their noses, and it was 
not very clearly to be distinguished 
whether their swaying and staggering 
motions were due to the beer and brandy .- 
or to the pipes. 

“What nonsense is this?” cried the 
Conrector. Crash! fell Jochen’s pipe to 
the floor. “Are we going to Strelitz, or 
not ?” asked the Conrector. 

“Qh, we shall get there by-and-by,” 
answered Jochen, rightfully angry. 

“Yes; but too late. I must be there by 
twelve o’clock.” 

“ It is none of my business,” said Jochen. 
“You are my brother’s passenger, and 
these others are mine, and they have 
plenty of time.” 

“T will complain of you!” cried the 
Conrector, in great wrath. 

“A good many have done that; but 
nothing ever came of it,”’ said Jochen, as 
he stumbled out of the door. “ But come 
along now!” he added, and when they 
were all seated, he drove slowly on. They 
had not gone more than fifty rods, how- 
ever, when he turned off to the right, out 
of the road, * P-r-r dh!” — and there they 
stood still. 

“ Why don’t you drive on?” cried the 
Conrector. 

“TI cannot, I dare not,” said Jochen. 
“ Don’t you see him? Don’t you hear him ? 
There he comes! That is the outrider 
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of the Schwerin Duke: he is coming to- 
day from Berlin, and going to Bramborg. 
and the post must get out of the way and 
lie still, out of respect to the Duke.” 

The outrider passed ; the Duke passed ; 
the carriages with the Court-servants 

assed, always with a considerable space 

etween them, and not until the last had 
gone by could the post-wagon be set in 
motion again. The Conrector looked at 
his watch again and again; the pointer 
showed him more and more clearly his 
misfortune; but there was no help for it. 
At a quarter after twelve they stopped 
before the post-house at Nigen-Strelitz. 

The Conrector threw his cloak over his 
shoulder, sprang from the wagon, and ran, 
as if his head were on fire, along the street, 
towards the Court-houze. But on the way 
he was met by the Hofrath and Kunst, 
and the Hofrath called to him, from a dis- 
tance: “Gone by default! Judgment en- 
tered! With costs!” 

*¢ And the cane is mine!” said Kunst, as 
they came nearer, and he surveyed his 
brother-in-law with a peculiar smile. 

The Conrector stood confounded for a 
moment. The business which had so long 
tormented ‘him was concluded, and to his 
injury; but now he knew where he was, 
and a feeling of rest came over him. He 
was not to blame for the embarrassment. 

“ The cane is not yours,” said he, coldly 
and sternly to his brother-in-law; “the 
money is yours, and I shall find means to 
pay it. Good-day to you!” and he turned 
to go. 

“Conrector, wait a minute!” cried the 
Hofrath. 

« Brother-in-law, listen to me!” cried 
Kunst, and ran before him. 

*“ Yea, Conrector, listen to us,” said the 
Hofrath, coming up on the other side. 
“The whole affair has been nothing but a 
joke |” 

“ What?” asked the Conrector, looking 
at Kunst, cold as ice. 

“Yes, it was a joke,” said Kunst, hastily. 
“You see, the next morning after Christ- 
mas day, the Hofrath came in and rallied 
me because I had not got the cane, and I 
was provoked, and wagered him ten tha- 
lers and ten bottles of wine that I would 
get it away from you; and so I made out 
the account to tease you a little: but [ 
would not have kept it, —I should have 
given it back to you.” 

“ And so you have kept me in distress 
and anger for half a year, and this law- 
suit hanging over me, Just that you might 
make sport of me with your companions ? ” 
asked the Conrector, and his voice trem- 
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bled, as if he controlled himself with diffi 
culty. “That is——” 

“ Don’t, for God’s sake !” interposed the 
Hofrath. “The thing is all over; Kunst 
has lost the wager, and now he must - 

“Yes, brother-in-law,” interrupted 
Kunst, hastily, “we drove over with an 
extra on purpose, so that I might withdraw 
the complaint, and here it is,” and he held 
out a legal document. 

“ And Kunst must pay the costs and 
his wager; and now, come, Conrector, the 
wine will taste good, and we will make a 
day of it,” said the Hofrath; and he tried 
to take the Conrector’s arm and lead him 
with them. But strange thoughts were 
working in the Conrector’s mind. He 
twitched his arm away from the Hofrath, 
-— stepping back a couple of paces, he 
said : 

“So you have been playing me a trick? 
You have been making sport of me, as if I 
were a fool? And now you stand before 
me, like a couple of fools, and think to 
make good, with a glass of wine, all the 
wrong you have done me! I do not drink 
wine with such people !” 

Then he passed on, and they stood there, 
not looking like the wisest people in the 
world, and it did not appear as if their 
merry day would amount to much. 

The Conrector went directly out of the 
city by the way on which he had come, 
and the strange thoughts kept working 
in his mind; anger and indignation con- 
tended with the feeling of relief at being 
set free from a great perplexity. “ Shame- 
ful!” said he to himself, “shameful, to 
make such a laughing-stock of me! What 
do such fellows care for bringing an honest 
man into trouble, if they can only have 
their joke? One is rich, the other makes 
a great deal of money: why cannot they 
leave a poor man to enjoy his hard earn- 
ings in peace? And to think what might 
have come of it! Here have I been robbed 
of my rest and almost of my senses, all 
this time, by this trumpery! No,no. It 
may have been so to them, but it was no 
trumpery to me. How should I have 
raised it on short notice? It would 
take me years to lay by somuch! And 
what might have come of it, if I had 
been driven in my recklessness to propose 
to Kiigebein’s yellow treasure? I should 
be ashamed to think that I had sold my- 
self for money, and that I must be sup- 
ported in my old age by a rich wife! God 
bless me, I seem like a scoundrel to my- 
self. Here am I, sound in soul.and body, 
and is this the thanks I owe to the Lord, 
who has saved me from making such a fool 
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of myself, and leaving the ground on which 
I have stood, all my life, of honest labor and 
trust in God? Don’t you think, Conrec- 
tor Aepinus, it would have been a fine 
business, having sucha rich wife? What! 
And you-would let yourself be pensioned 
off, and sit all day looking out of the win- 
dow, with a black cap and a long pipe, and 
see your scholars going by to school, and 
you have nothing more to do with them ; 
and you would speak to a little rogue now 
and then, and find that they were forget- 
ting, under the new Conrector, all that you 
had taught them? Oh, it makes me an- 
gry to think that I ever had such an idea 
in my head!” 

Such a scolding and reasoning went on 
in his head and heart, as he plodded with 
energy through the Strelitz sand, in the 
midday heat; and it was not long before 
his stomach began to scold, and this poor, 
abused organ complained so loudly that 
the other two must hold their peace. 
“ The devil knows what possesses you, to 
go trudging through the sand at this time 
of day, and in such hot weather. Usually 
you sit quietly in your chair, about this 
time, and we have comfort in each other, 
and nobody says a word, and we have 
pious and thankful thoughts towards God 
and towards Diirten; and now you go on 
giving up to those two, the head and the 
heart, and forget all about me! You 
should consider my claims; those others 
are not so important as I am, by a long 
way. No, Herr, I shall not stop, and if 
you do not attend to me directly, I will 
apset the gall into your liver, and then 
you may do more stupid tricks, and it will 
be long before you will be free from vexa- 
tions.” And the old stomach growled and 
grumbled so intelligibly that the Herr Con- 
rector said angrily to himself: 

“ And there must I, in my stupidity, run 
away from that fine Nigen-Strelitz, where 
so many thousand people are comfortably 
eating their dinners, and suffer with hun- 
ger and thirst here on the highway, only 
to spite those two rascals, who are no 
doubt sitting over their wine and cracking 
their jokes at me! The devil take the 
whole concern! But, thank God!” he 
added quickly, “there is the Red Krug! ’’ 

And when, by the help of the landlady, 
he had arrived at a good understanding 
with his stomach, and had silenced its last 
grumblings with a couple of glasses of 
red wine, and at a much slower and more 
comfortable pace than before walked on in 
the lovely May weather, the Herr Conrec- 
tor found himself in quite a different mood ; 
and he looked with pleasure at the green 
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fields and sniffed the fragrance of the pines, 
and said to himself: “ This is a beautiful 
world, after all, and one ought to be thank- 
ful to God for it; it is really a sin to in- 
dulge in such bad temper. Eh, well! one 
cannot help feeling vexed sometimes, when 
the school-boys play their stupid tricks, or 
such a couple of rascals make sport of an 
old man, or Diirten sends one a pair of 
breeches into church, but one should not 
yield to anger, and let it lead one out of 
the right way. Why should I complain? 
I am healthy, have all the work I can do, 
and can bear it well, there is no danger of 
tedium. I have always had enough, and I 
do not care for high living, —not that 
there would be any sin in living better, if 
one could afford it, — but the tongue is 
only a short end where it tastes good, as 
Saddler Fabe used to say; and the man 
was right —it does not signify. But old 
age! That must come, and will come, and 
then how lonely Ishall be! Eh,so long as 
Diirten stays with me, I shall do very well, 
but if she—Oh, no! She has no thought 
of marrying, she has often said; and then 
who is there to marry Diirten Holzen ? 
But she might leave my service ; she ac- 
tually did go, day before yesterday. Well, 
what if I made a sort of contract with her, 
that she should stay with me during my 
life and hers? I could give her a couple 
of thalers more wages; but that would be 
a shabby sort of contract — what would 
people say to it? Eh, what is it to me 
what people say? If 1 stand alone, and 
nobody troubles himself about me, I need 
trouble myself about nobody. But—hm! 
hm!” said he, falling into a quicker pace, 
as if to run away from his thoughts, “ Con- 
rector Aepinus, Cantor Aepinus, you are 
out of the right path again, you are going 
the wrong way. What? You think it is 
wrong in his Serene Highness not to re- 
lease the runner from his service, and you 
want to treat a white, Christian, Nigen- 
Bramborg burgher’s daughter as if she 
were a black, heathen slave? She shall 
sell herself to you for all her life, shall 
serve you with love and kindness, take 
care of you in your old age, bear with all 
your whims, and for all that you will offer 
her money? A white, Christian burgher’s 
daughter of Nigen-Bramborg! And how 
Christian she is! She has a pious soul 
and a virtuous heart. And how white she 
is! So white andso red! How red she 
turned when she tried to go out of the 
room day before yesterday, and I put my 
arm around her, and — preserve us! must 
I plague myself to-day with all my follies ? 
Eh, what!” he cried, and tore his cloak 
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from his shoulders, and, throwing it down 
by the bank of the ditch, he seated him- 
self upon it. “The thing must come toa 
conclusion! — but with reflection and con- 
sideration,” he added, more quietly. And 
so he sat beside the ditch, and looked over 
towards Nigen-Bramborg, which lay be- 
fore him in the evening glow, and thought 
and thought. “Come, I am no school- 
boy,” said he, and started up, “Ican do 
what I please.” But he sat down again, 
saying, “ Yes; but because I am no school- 
boy, I must first look at the business on all 
sides.” And he looked it all over, and 
when he came to the end he began at the 
beginning again. 

The sun was quite down, when he stood 
up and said to himself: “I am clear in my 
own mind. I cannot spare Diirten —I 
have felt it before, but I never knew it till 
to-day —she has grown into my heart. 
Yes, yes! It was different with my blessed 
Lotting ; but thirty years and fifty make a 
difference, — properly speaking five-and- 
fifty, but in such an important matter a 
few years do not signify. The business 
will be a little cooler — it will be more, as 
they say at present, “ with the highest mu- 
tual respect.” Stuff and nonsense! If I 
wanted to marry for the “ highest mutual 
respect,” I might as well marry our good 
old Pastor Bollen. No, Diirten, my Diir- 
ten Holzen is in my eyes a lovely girl, and 
she is a brave girl and an intelligent girl, 
and she has comprehension. How easily 
she understood what I told her about elec- 
tricity! I could help her on a little in 
many things: she is still young enough to 
learn. But what would people say? what 
would his Serene Highness say? Well, I 
should not trouble myself much about it; 
but everybody would say, “ He has mar- 
ried an uneducated person.” But I beg 
of you, for God’s sake, what is education, 
really? Everybody whom one asks gives 
a different answer, according to his trade. 
One person thinks she is educated if she 
can deck herself out in the fashion; an- 
other, if she can dance a minuet; a third, 
if she can speak a little French ; a fourth, 
if she can pour out tea and not upset the 
cups: but nobody thinks that the chief 
requisite, in a good education, is that the 
head be bright and clear, the will firm and 
good, and the heart warm and soft. And 
that is so with Diirten —it is so with my 
Diirten Holzen. Yes, it is true, she is 
often a little hasty, and breaks out a little ; 
but I could cure her of that — she would 
get over it. She does everything that I 
wish ; she lets herself be guided by me en- 
tirely.” 


Pee 


HIS LITTLE SERENE HIGHNESS. 


By this time he had come to the Star- 
gard gate, and he stopped suddenly and 
looked at the gate, as if he were the fa- 
mous cow that looked at the new gate, 
and he said: “ Yes, but if she will not 
have me?” And as he entered his house- 
door, his heart was asking, “If she will not 
have me?” It was twilight when the Con- 
rector stepped into the passage. Diirten 
opened the door of her room. “Who? 
Good heavens! is that you, H-rr? I 
thought you would not be back till even- 
ing, with the post.” 

“No, Diirten,” said the Conrector, and 
stepped into Diirten’s room, “that would 
have kept me too long, and I had a great 
anxiety to be at home again. The busi- 
ness with Kunst is all over.” 

Diirten said nothing. 

“ Are you not glad of it? And are you 
not glad that I am at home again ? ” 

Diirten said nothing, but bent over a 
drawer and busied herself with its con- 
tents. 

“ Diirten,” asked the Herr Conrector, 
“what does this mean? This morning 
when I went away, you were so silent that 
you scarcely said ‘good-by’ to me; and 
now you are so again, and can scarcely 
say ‘ welcome.’” 

“Herr Conrector,” said Diirten, raising 
herself, but looking away, “I am glad that 
all has turned out well, and [ am glad that 
you have come back safe; but something 
troubles me, and I must tell you sooner or 
later. I must leave you.” 

The Conrector stood as if the lightning 
had struck him. “If she will not have 
you,” echoed through his heart, and he 
could scarcely ask: “ Whit does this mean, 
Diirten? Have you not forgiven the harsh 
pt I gave to you day before yester- 

ay ? ” 

“That is long forgotten,” said Diirten, 
with a deep sigh. “This is something 
quite different, and I cannot tell you what 
it is. If you had been at home to-day, 
however, you would have heard it from 
the boys on the street.” 

“What do you mean? You will leave 
my service, without giving any reason ?”’ 

“ Have mercy on me, Herr!” said Diir- 
ten, and she turned towards him and 
clasped her hands on hér breast, “I can- 
not tell you. I know you have the-right 
to keep me; but have mercy on me —let 
me go!” 

And though it was almost dark, such a 
deep sadness shone upon him from her 
eyes, that the old gentleman was quite 
touched ; he went up to her, and threw his 





ar.o about her, and said: 
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“ My dear, dear Diirten, what ails you? 
Tell me! I am your best friend.” 

“Yes, that you are; but for that very 
reason ——” and Diirten released herself 
from his arm. “I—I must get a light.” 

She pushed him aside, at lighted her 
lamp. The Conrector stood and rubbed 
his head, as if a very difficult passage in 
Greek had been given him to translate, 
and he could make no sense of it. “Tell 
me,” said he at last, as the construction 
of his sentence still seemed too intricate 
for him, and he put his arm around Diir- 
ten again, and drew her down on the seat 
beside him, “tell me, am I to blame for 
your going away ?” 

“No,” said Diirten, looking down. 

“ And you cannot tell me the reason?” 

“ No, Herr Conrector,” said Diirten, and 
she looked at him imploringly, while the 
blood rose in her face, “I cannot tell you.” 

“Hm!” said the Conrector, and he got 
up and walked up and down the room, dis- 
cussing the question silently with himself: 
“She cannot tell me, she says, and now 
shall Isay it — but how? Good Heavens! 
If she will not have me? But I must know 
where I am,” and he sat down again reso- 
lutely, threw one leg over the other, 
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leaned back a little, as he was accustomed 
to do at his desk in school, and began: 

“ Diirten Holzen, among the old Greeks 
and Romans, and among the Jews, too, 
that is to say the old Jews in the times of 
David and Solomon, the distinguished men 
no, that isn’t quite appropriate, and 
you wouldn’t understand it, either; I must 
begin differently. You understand the 
Bible, and there it is written: ‘It is not 
good for man to be alone ;’ and that is just 
as true of you as of me, and, if you leave 
me, don’t you see, I shall be alone, and you 
will be alone.”’ , 

“ Herr, I cannot stay,” said Diirten, and 
tried to rise. 

“ Diirten,” said the Conrector, pulling 
her down again, “hear me out, first. You 
see, when I was coming back from Strel- 
itz to-day, — well, I was angry at those 
two foolish fellows, — I will tell you about 
it, by-and-by, — and I thought how well 
you had advised me in the business, and 
what a brave and virtuous maiden you 
were, and how, in my eyes, you were a 
lovely maiden too. No, sit still, Diirten! ” 
he cried, and threw his arm firmly around 
her, while he bent down to look in her 
face. “Then I thought to myself whether 
you would not like to be my wife?” 








Patinprome. — A word, verse, or sentence, 


THE annual destruction of human life in India 


that is the same when read backwards or fur-' by poisonous snakes, such as the cobra, the 


wards, as in the following 
Patinpromic ENIGMA, 

First find out a word that doth silence 
proclaim, 

And that backwards and forwards is 
always the same; 

Then next you must find a feminine 
name 

That backwards and forwards is always 
the same; 

An act or a writing on parchment whose 


Mum. 
Anna, 


name 
Both backwards and forwards is always Deed. 


the same; 

A fruit that is rare whose botanical name 

Read backwards and forwards is always > Anana. 
the same; 

A note used in music which time doth 

roclaim, 

And backwards and forwards is always 
the same; 

Theirinitials connected a title will frame 

That is justly the due of the fuir mar- 
ried dame, 

Which backwards and forwards is al- 
ways the same. 


Minim. 


MADAM 


Notes and Queries, 





daboia viper, &c., is estimated by Mr. Fayrer, 
Professor of Surgery at the Medical College in 
Calcutta, at nearly 20,000, It is an ascertained 
fact that in the course of 1869 no fewer than 
11,000 deaths from blood-poisoning in this way 
occurred in Bengal, the Punjaub, and Oude alone, 
Mr. Fayrer is compelled to admit that none of 
the antidotes which are from time to time de- 
clared infallible are of any avail, and from ex- 
periments made upon fowls amputation within a 
few seconds of the bite is the sole remedy when 
the poison is likely to get into the blood. In 
order to discover an antidote for an animal poi- 
son, it would be necessary to find some means 
by which a liquid substance that fiuds its way 
into the circulation could be immediately fol- 
lowed by some other substance which would 
neutralize its effects. The gland in which the 
cobra carries its poison is placed at the back of 
the eye, and is about the size of an almond. Mr. 
Fayrer, in,the work which he has published on 
the subject, presses upon the Government the 
importance of offering stiil higher premiums for 
the destruction of poisonous snakes, with the 
cobra, as being the most deadly, placed at the 
head of the list, Pall Mall Gazette, 
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From The Cornhill Magazine. 
SEA NOVELS. —CAPTAIN MARRYAT. 


Tue past autumn has been rather unu- 
sually fertile in topics of naval interest. 
We have hada Life of Captain Marryat, 
the greatest of naval novelists. And we 
have had a controversy abcut the build- 
ing of ironclads, which has once more 
served to show in what uncertainty the 
whole subject is involved: how difficult it 
is to know what an ironclad ought to be; 
or to conjecture, however vaguely, when 
we are likely to hit upon anything like a 
permanent type. It is by putting in juxta- 
position such very different writings as 
Captain Marryat’s novels, and Mr. Reed’s 
letters to The Times, that we best see the 
change which has come over the Navy 
during a single generation. Both are ex- 
cellent in their way; both engage the pub- 
lic attention, in spite of a considerable tech- 
nical element. But the interest of Eng- 
lishmen in the Navy, in Marryat’s time, 
was altogether human and _ historical, 
whereas now it has become mainly me- 
chanical and scientific. Everybody is con- 
fident —justly confident, say we— that 
the officers of the service are just as good 
men as their ancestors. But the service 
itself is in a period of transition, and is 
changing its whole material form month 
by month. The question, what varieties 
of personal character it presents, hardly 
excites curiosity. But how does the box 
turret surpass the cylindrical revolving 
turret ? how many inches of iron plating 
will stop a 400-pound shot? what is the 
superiority of a twin screw ? and what can 
an ironclad do under sail? — These are 
the characteristic and pressing inquiries 
of the actual period. It occurs to us, that 
while they are pending — and seeing that 
they are entirely matters for experts, and 
even a trifle dull — it occurs to us, we say, 
that a glance back at the old naval world, 
suggested by the biography of its best 
painter, will not be without refreshment 
to the general reader of the period. We 
are not of a sentimental turn, but we can- 
not help thinking that the general reader 
of nautical tastes will be in a bad way un- 
less he courageously reverts to the masters 
of a past age. Dibdin’s songs are almost 
as forgotten as Dibdin’s singing. The 
nautical drama has perished in spite of T. 
P. Cooke’s legacy; and a hornpipe will 
soon be as obsolete asa minuet. Where 
is the Greenwich pensioner, venerated by 
Cockneys ? — that worthy who, by a curi- 
ous coincidence, had always been in the 
very battle which most interested his 
hearers — who had contrived to be drafted 
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from Jervis’s fleet, in which he had fough 
at St. Vincent (February, 1797), in time 
to fight under Duncan, at Camperdown 
(October same year), and yet to be back 
in the Mediterranean in time for the Nile, 
the year following? His Greenwich Pal- 
ace —and alas! too, in some cases, his 
Greenwich wife—knows him no more, 
and his yarns are wasted on rural bump- 
kins, possibly grudging him his beer, in 
the obscure village where he moulders on 
his little pension. The loss, and with even 
more composure, the loss of T. P. Cooke 
himself, the well regulated mind can bear. 
But the good naval novelists—such men 
as Smollett, Marryat, Fenimore Cooper, 
Michael Scott, Herman Melville —some 
lesser ones, too, like Chamier and Glas- 
cock — these are men of a different kidney. 
Their novels give life to our history, and 
claim an honourable though modest rank 
in our literature. 

Long before the time of the earliest of 
these writers, fitful glimpses of the British 
mariner are seen in old books. The char- 
acter is as old as our race, the best part 
of which has lived within the smell of salt 
water ever since we have any memory of 
it. The Norseman, in a wolf-skin jacket, 
polishing his battle-axe as the vessel 
steered for the mouth of the Seine, was 
probably as good a seaman as has ever 
appeared since. The squadron which 
weathered a gale off the Spanish coast on 
its way to join King Richard at Marseilles, 
in 1190, must have been handled with skill 
as well as pluck, and did not owe its safety 
only to the blessed St. Thomas of Canter- 
bury, who is well known to have appeared 
and said words of comfort over the raging 
sea. But the first portrait, we think, of 
an individual British tar in fiction, is the 
well-known Shipman of Chaucer, the Adam 
of all our novelists, no less than of all our 
poets : — 


The hote sommer hadde made his hewe al 
brown; 

And certainly he was a good felaw. 

Ful many a draught of win he hadde draw 

From Burdeux-ward, while that the chapman 


slepe. 
Of nice conscience toke he no kepe. 

Hardy he was and wise, I undertake : 

With many a tempest hadde his berd be shake. 


There is a family likeness between this 
worthy and all his successors since; and 
the remarkable expression of Clarendon, 
that “the seamen are a nation by tiem- 
selves,” shows how distinct a type they 
were at an early period. The naval officer 
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proper formed himself very gradually, the : fleet made its way to the West Indies in 
military and seafaring lines running par-!the dead of winter, and arrived at Port 
allel for a long time before they coalesced. | Royal, Jamaica, on the 20th January, 1741. 
And the earlier works of fiction in which | Here Admiral Vernon was waiting for it, 
seamen appear — Gulliver's Travels and to assist the Spanish War begun in 1739. 
Robinson Crusoe — deal with them as trav-| This was the war satirically called the 
ellers rather than seamen. To the politi-|“Jenkins’s Ear” War. It has undergone 
cal object of Swift, and the moral object some revolutions of opinion. At first it 


of Defoe, the nautical element was of little; was immensely popular. 
A casual joke at a “tarpau-; repented of and condemned. Later still, 


importanee. 
lin ” satisfied the wits of those times. No 
sea officer put his legs under the table of 
the Spectator Club, or steered the boat in 
which Belinda launched herself on the 
bosom of the silver Thames. When Con- 
greve wanted to describe the lowest depth 
of ill-breeding, he described somebody as 
having come home polished like a skipper 
from a whaling cruise. And the monu- 
ment to Sir Cloudesley Shovel, in West- 
minster Abbey, draws little from Addison 
but a reflection on the impropriety of 


adorning the good old seaman with a too) 


elaborate wig. The Navy was still a 
young growing power, imperfectly organ- 
ized, and imperfectly recognized: yet we 
shall do well to remember that it has never 
surpassed the service which beat the Dutch 


under the Commonwealth and the Span-' 


iards under Elizabeth. Nay, by proper 
inquiry, we should find among the sea 
officers of those ages. men who were not 
seamen only, nor skilful commanders only, 
but thinkers and discoverers, politicians 
and men of the world, such as Monson, 
Penn, Blake, Russell, and others. 

Our naval fiction, however —the sub- 
ject that more immediately concerns us — 
only dates from the period when the 
great-grandfathers of our present captains 
were on the look-out for wives. It was in 
the winter of 1740, when the fleet of Sir 
Chaloner Ogle was making ready to sail 
for the West Indies and the Spanish Main, 
that a young Scottish gentleman, Tobias 
Smollett, of the Smolletts of Bonhill in 
Dumbartonshire, very poor, very sarcastic, 
and very brilliant, but a kindly man, by 
nature, withal, made his first studies of 
the maritime world of England. He had 
come to London with a tragedy — and lit- 
tle else—in his pockets; had failed to 
make any impression there upon patrons 
or publishers; and was now to employ 
the medical knowledge which he had 
gained at Glasgow, as a “surgeon’s mate,” 
in the service of his Majesty King George 
the Second. Like his national symbol, the 
thistle, he had a prickly wit and prickly 
temper, and also, like that symbol, a little 
purple crown of poetry, relieving the as- 
perity with beauty. Sir Chaloner Ogle’s 





Later, it was 


it is seen to have been rendered necessary 
by the obstinate selfishness which made 
the Spaniards, though incapable of devel- 
oping the South American trade them- 
selves, intolerant of its development by 
higher races. Their guarda-costas had so 
behaved to English trading vessels, that 
the English were furious; and when Ver- 
non took Porto Bello in December, 1739, 
he became suddenly the most popular man 
in the nation. 

The rest of Vernon’s performances in 
that war, with the disastrous result of the 
expedition against Carthagena (March- 
April, 1741), is written in Roderick Ran- 
dom. That father of our sea noveis is his- 
torical and biographical — real, therefore, 
in the best sense —from first to last. 
Roderick is Tobias Smollett himself. 
Roderick’s grandfather is Smollett’s own 
grandfather. We may be perfectly sure 
that Lieutenant Bowling, and Mackshane, 
the surgeon, Mr. Morgan, the surgeon’s 
first mate, and the immortal Commodore 
Trunnion of another novel, were just as 
much on board that fleet as Sir Chaloner 
Ogle, Admiral Vernon, and Captain 
Knowles. Truthfulness is stamped on 
every line, and the rough, hard, brutal 
life — that a man bred in our present 
Navy looks back to with a kind of wonder, 
as to an antediluvian state of things —is 
seasoned with a humour the strong flavour 
of which is absolutely necessary to season 
materials themselves so coarse and dry. 
There is none of the romance of the sea in 
Smollett. It is downright Dutcl painting 
of the inner life of a man-of-war that he 
gives us; and that from the point of view 
not of a seaman, but of a man of another 
profession placed among seamen by acci- 
dent, and regarding them from the critical 
height of superior brains and edacation. 
What his domestic existence was in the 
position of surgeon’s mate we may gather 
from the mess of those officers in an eighty- 
gun ship as described by Roderick Ran- 
dom : — 

‘*We heard the boatswain pipe to dinner, and 
immediately the boy belonging to our mess ran 
to the locker, from whence he carried off a large 
wooden platter, and im a few minutes returned 
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with it full of boiled pease, crying ‘ Scaldings’ 
all the way as he came. The cloth, consisting 
of a piece of an old sail, was instantly laid, 
covered with three plates, which, by the colour, 
I could with difficulty discern to be metal, and 
as many spoons of the same composition, two of 
which were curtailed in the handles, and the 
other abridged in the lip. Mr. Morgan himself 
enriched this mess with a lump of salt butter, 
scooped from an old gallipot, and a handful of 
onions shorn, with some pounded pepper. 
My mcssinates eat heartily, and udvised me to 
follow their example, as it was banyan day, and 
we could have no meat till next noon. . . . They 
told me that on Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fri- 
days the ship’s company had no allowance of 
meat, and that these meagre days were called 
banyan days.”” 


The medicai officers. were called to their 
duties in the following manner: — 


** At a certain hour in the morning the boy of 
the mess went round all the decks, and, ringing 
@ small hand bell, and in rhymes composed for 
the occasion, invited all those who had sores to 
repair before the mast, where one of the doctor’s 
mates attended with applications to dress them,”’ 


Various refreshments now obsolete, such 
as “salmagundi” and “bumbo,” receive 
honourable mention from Roderick. And 
we may add, from other authority, that 
“ grog” and sea novels came into the world 
at the same time. Admiral Vernon was 
the first officer to serve out the rum mixed 
with water in the form still used —a curi- 
ous coincidence. 

The most interesting naval character in 
Roderick Random is the hero’s maternal 
uncle, Lieutenant Bowling. In him Smol- 
lett seized at once, and fixed for ever, the 
old type of seaman — rough as a polar bear, 
brave, simple, kindly — and out of his ele- 
ment everywhere except afloat. Bowling 
has left his mark in many a sea novel, the 
key to his eccentricities being that he, and 
such as he, did really live more afloat than 
ashore; and in days when the shore life 
had not a fiftieth part of the close influ- 
ence on the sea 
Hence, of course, his very language has 
little in common with that of other people 
—a peculiarity now seen nowhere except 
in stage sailors, of whom the world (as we 
have hinted already) has shown itself to 
be fairly tired — except, of course, in such 
exceptional cases as “ Black-Eyed Susan,” 
written by a man of genius, who had him- 
self been atsea. Bowling certainly carries 
the habit of professional speech as far as 
the limits of art will allow. At the death- 
bed of the mean old curmudgeon, Roder- 
ick Random’s grandfather, the lieutenant 
observes, “ Yes, yes, he’s a-going ; the land- 


ife which it has now.| 
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crabs willhave him, Isee that; his anchor’s 
a-peak, i’ faith.” And he startles the 
greedy relatives, after the old man’s death, 
with “ Odd’s fish! now my dream is out, 
for all the world. I thought I stood upon 
the forecastle, and saw a parcel of carrion 
crows foul of a dead shark that floated 
alongside, and the Devil perching upon our 
sprit-sail yard in the likeness of a blue 
bear, who, d’ye see, jumped overboard upon 
the carcase, and carried it to the bottom in 
his claws.” Yet the lieutenant is a good 
fellow, and of more tenderness than most 
men. Only his own sort of qualities are 
precisely the opposite of those of world- 
lings, and hypocrites; while sea life and 
war, and the hardening habits of the -ser- 
vice, have made him indifferent to the so- 
cial softening down of things, which, with- 
out amending hearts, refines manners. 
Bowling blurts out what his contemporary, 
Lord Chesterfield, might have equally said, 
but in a whisper and in an epigram. The 
frankness, which is still a marked gharac- 
teristic of our naval officers, is only the free- 
dom of the Bowling school strained, as it 
were, through three generations of increas- 
ing culture and amenity. The oak has got 
polished, and that is all; and there is a 
mighty difference between kinds of refine- 
—_ between polished oak and veneered 
eal. 

Commodore Trunnion is, perhaps, more 
amusing than Bowling. He is not such a 
likeable man; and we are even left to 
doubt whether his wounds were all gained 
in action. But how irresistibly comic he 
is! His beating to windward in the lanes, 
his involuntary part in the fox-hunt— 
what capital specimens these are of that 
hearty natural comedy which is good not 
merely for the spirits and temper of the 
reader, but for his very lungs and diges- 
tion. Without disparaging the charm of 
subtle analysis of character, delicate trac- 
ing of sentiment, rare, choice ease of wit 
and irony — is it not good for us all, every 
now and then, to go back to those masters 
who honestly devote themselves to giving 
us downright fun? We laugh, inwardly, 
with the poetic and philosophical humour- 
ists: we laugh, outwardly, with Smollett, 
and those who resemble Smollett. There 
was no gentle tickling about hissatire. It 
was all hard hitting, whether the subject 
be the brutal bullies, Dr. Mackshane and 
Captain Oakhum, or the loathsome fop, 
Captain Whiffle, radiant in silk, lace, and 
diamond buckles, who, when Random 
comes to bleed him, exclaims, “ Hast thou 
ever blooded anybody but brutes ? — But 
I need not ask thee, for thou wilt tell mea 
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most damnable lie.” The reader to whom 
such sulijects are new is surprised to find 
in Smollett a dandy glittering with gems, 
drenched with essences, and talking like 
the latest fashion of fool of quality, along- 
side the tarry veterans in check shirts, 
odorous only of pitch, tobacco, and rum. 
But the truth is, that this juxtaposition of 
opposite types was of very ancient date in 
the history of the Navy, and has only late- 
ly disappeared. There were good officers 
who were gentlemen, and there were good 
officers who were “tarpaulings.” But the 
fools of each type supplied the comic ma- 
terial — such as the Whiffle we have just 
seen, of the one sort, or the Oakhum, to 
whose command he succeeds, of the other. 
Both were usually tyrants; but the best 
seaman of the two was rather the tyrant 
who smelt of tar than the tyrant who 
smelt of lavender water. 

In painting these queer portraits, and 
showing their action upon'the life of ships 
and squadrons, the naval novelist becomes 
a contributor to his country’s naval his- 
tory. What can the ordinary reader, in- 
deed, make of naval history, generally, 
with its diagrams and technicalities — even 
of such excellent books as those of James, 
Captain Brenton, or Admiral Elkins? He 
must make preparatory studies if he really 
means to read them. But-.in a good sea 
novel, a sea fight is made living and intel- 
ligible, and the kind of men that the fight- 
ers were is brought home to him with a 
reality beyond the historian’s reach. 
Hence, when Mr. Carlyle, in his great work 
on Frederick, has to tonch on the Cartha- 
gena expedition, he quotes Roderick Ran- 
dom as the best authority on the subject. 
Again, the working of the system by which 
the Navy has at different times been gov- 
erned is admirably illustrated in such nov- 
els. What can be better, as a specimen of 
that mysterious power so well known down 
to our own day (when it is still strong) as 
interest, than the following speech made by 
poor old Lieutenant Bowling in hopeful 
mood? He thinks he can help Roderick: 


** For,’’ says Bowling, ‘‘ the beadle of the 
Admiralty is my good friend; and he and one 
of the under-clerks are sworn brothers, and thut 
under-clerk has a good deal to say with one of 
the upper-clerks, who is very well known to the 
Under-Secretary, who, upon his recommenda- 
tion, I hope, will recommend my affair to the 
First Secretary; and he, again, will speak to 
one of the Lords in my behalf: so that, you see, 
I do not want friends to assist me on occasion.’’ 


No wonder that when Roderick next in- 
quires after his good uncle at the “ Union 
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Flag in Wapping” (fancy looking for a 
lieutenant in the Navy thereabouts in our 
day!), he finds that his “interest” has 
failed to get him anything, and that he has 

one to sea as mate of a merchant ship. 

ere we have one of those touches of fic- 
tion which are also jets of light thrown on 
history. When the first man-of-war Nel- 
son served in was paid off he was sent ina 
merchant ship to the West Indies, where 
he contracted such a dislike to the Navy 
that it was with difficulty that his uncle, 
Captain Suckling, could induce him to re- 
turn toit. The master of that merchant 
ship, Rathbone, was an excellent seaman, 
and had risen to be what we now call a 
sub-lieutenant in the Navy, but had left it 
for Bowling’s reasons. The influence of 
Rathbone had given to Nelson a bias which 
— had Captain Suckling not been his un- 
cle, and a man of superior tact, to boot — 
might have turned away from the service 
him who beareth a name above every name 
in its g'orious annals. 

But we must now take leave of the 
“kindly Scot,” who tells us that he had 
seen all the lakes in Europe, and preferred 
Loch Lomond to them all, and who rests 
at Leghorn, far away from the ancestral 
hearth which would have devolved to him 
if he had lived only a few years longer. 
The seamen whom he describes belonged 
to the generation which had been bred un- 
der Benbow and Shovel. The generation 
which succeeded them fought under the 
white flag of Rodney, or the blue flag of 
Keppel, in battles the memory of which 
has been eclipsed by the still more famous 
battles of the great war of the French 
Revolution. But it was not till the heroes 
of the latter struggle had passed away, or 
survived only as retired veterans, that the 
naval novel founded by Smollett reap- 
peared in literature. It reappeared witha 
new distinctness of form. Smollett had 
created the genre, as it were, incidentally. 
His first object was to take a hero through 
a series of adventures, after the fashion of 
that most amusing of all great novels, Gil 
Blas. And having been at sea he drew 
from his experience with the freshness 
which nothing but experience can give. 
His shore novels are just as good as his 
sea novels; and he always viewed ship life 
from the stand-point of one who had been 
somewhat amused by it, somewhat disgust- 
ed by it, and was in no way interested in 
it except as an observer, whose vigorous 
sense (shown in many walks) was as re- 
markable as his robust humour. Captain 
Marryat, on the other hand, regarded his 
art with the eyes of a sea officer. The 
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broad arrow is visible —ike a water-mark 
—on every page of his papers. His con- 
temporary Fenimore Cooper differs from 
Smollett in the same kind of way, by look- 
ing on sea life as beautiful and interesting 
for its own sake; while he differs from 
Marryat in dwelling far less, and with less 
knowledge and detail, on the social and 
professional world of man-of-war existence. 
We do not know that Cooper and Marry- 
at had any influence upon each other; nor 
is the exact relative chronology of their 
books a matter of any importance. But 
it is natural — looking, as we do, on Mar- 
ryat as the Lord High Admiral (to employ 
an appropriate figure) of all marine story- 
tellers —that we should make him the 
standard of comparison by which to meas- 
ure the class. We do not say that Marry- 
at was a greater genius than Cooper. 
There are many on both sides of the At- 
lantic who would settle that question in 
Cooper’s favour, on the strength of his In- 
dian novels alone —novels highly praised 
by Carlyle, who cares little for fiction ; and 
by Thackeray, himself a master in it. But 
with the Indian novels we have nothing to 
do here and now. And all we claim for 
Marryat is the superior importance of his 
nautical legacy to that of Cooper. He had 
every advantage over him in the race. 
Cooper served for some time, but Marryat 
devoted the best part of his life to service. 
And, without disparaging the American 
glories of the war of 1812, they will hard- 
ly be allowed to rival the body of tradition 
which the Englishman had to work upon. 
The earlier American glories of the War 
of Independence were not naval. Indeed, 
when Cooper, with a laudable desire to ir- 
radiate that struggle with a halo of ro- 
mance, wrote his famous Pilot, he was 
obliged to concentrate the deepest interest 
on the figure of one who was only Ameri- 
can (as he afterwards became Russian and 
French) officially, John Paul, who called 
himself Paul Jones. Except for his ideal 
appearance in the Pilot, the stout Galewe- 
gian has been unfortunate in literature. 
Formal naval history treats him as “a pi- 
rate” and “a renegade,” * and accuses 
him of something like mere plunder; 
while the novel by Allan Cunningham, of 
which he is the hero, is a very bad one. 
The Pilot may be taken as a worthy 
sainple of the maritime fiction of Cooper. 
«Long Tom Coffin” is a creation quite 
distinct from those of our side of the At- 


* Battles of the British Navy. By Joseph Allen, 
of Greenwich Hospital. A useful and trustworthy 
book, whose author is here, however, much too 
hard upon Paul Jones, 
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lantic ; for Cooper anticipated Hawthorne 
in seeking inspiration among native scenes, 
and treated his countrymen to home- 
brewed. Tom “was born whilz the boat 
was crossing Nantucket shoals,” and loves 
the sea as “his native soil.” He has been 
a whaler before being a man-of-war’s man, 
and his favourite weapon continues to be 
a harpoon. When the U.S. schooner 
Ariel sees a dead whale being devoured by 
sharks, the sight makes Tom melancholy. 
“¢*T€ I had the creatur’ in Boston Bay, or 
on the Sandy Point of Munny-Moy, ’t 
would be the making of me! But riches 
and honour are for the great and larned ; 
and there’s nothing left for Poor Tom 
Coffin to do but to veer and haul on his 
own rolling-tackle, that he may ride out 
the rest of the gale of life without spring- 
ing any of his old spars.’ ‘How now, 
Long Tom!’ cried his officer, ‘ these 
rocks and cliffs will shipwreck you on the 
shoals of poetry yet; you grow sentimen- 
tal!’ ‘Them rocks might wrack any 
vessel that struck them,’ said the literal 
coxswain ; ‘and as for poetry, I wants 
none better than the good old song of 
“ Captain Kid; ” but it’s enough to raise 
solemn thoughts in a Cape Poge Indian to 
see an eighty-barrel whale devoured by 
shirks; ’tis an awful waste of property! 
I’ve seen the death of two hundred of 
the creaturs, though it seems to keep the 
rations of poor old Tom as short as ever.’ ” 
Long Tom Coffin is the most marked char- 
acter in the Pilot — perhaps, in all Coop- 
er’s books of the class. There lacks, 
however, in all of them the richness and 
variety of comedy which makes many 
scenes in Murryat as amusing as Pickwick. 
The pilot himself, Gray — Paul Jones pass- 
ing incognito—has a kind of theatrical 
gloom about him which smells of the 
stage lamp. The English gentlemen and 
gentlewomen want naturalness, which is 
hardly wonderful. But where Fenimore 
Cooper is strongest, here and elsewhere, 
is in his description of marine scenery — 
seascape painting, if there be such a term. 
In the best of these, the ships seem to live, 
like the human beings on board them. 
You see the white foam froth on storm- 
tossed slate-coloured water. You hold 
your breath while the Yankee frigate is 
weathering the Devil’s Grip on the 
Northumberland coast. This poetic power 
breathes through all Fenimore Cooper’s 
tales—the Red Rover and the Two Ad- 
mirals, not less than the Pilot. One scene 
in the Two Admirals has fixed itself in 
many memories. The officers who give 


“the book its title are joined in friendship, 
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but divided in politics. One isa Whig, the 
other aJacobite. Butina critical moment 
of a great action, when one of the two 
feels deserted, the bows prit of his friend’s 
— pushes through the smoke. It is a 
brilliant artistic situation; a sparkling 
point of junction, where the moral and 
physical picturesque meet like a double 
star. 

Nelson used to say, when people talked 
of the great Napoleon, that he wanted “ to 

et Bony on a wind.” So may we say of 

ooper, that it is pleasantest to meet him 
in blue water —in natural unconventional 
life, just as among his Red Indians. There 
is something stilted in his polished charac- 
ters and their talk. His style, too, is often 
prolix and fatiguing —a wordy style, 
without the familiar vivacity and easy 
vigour of that of Marryat. There is 
a curious anecdote illustrative of this. 
When Niebuhr was on his death-bed, 
but still able to read, light reading 
was recommended, and they brought him 
some novels of Cooper; but the old 
scholar, with the whole classical literature 
in his head, found “the verbiage,” as he 
said, intolerable, and called for—a Jo- 
sephus. 

Yet, when every deduction is made, 
Fenimore Cooper remains the only naval 
novelist of that generation worthy of com- 

arison with Captain Marryat, except one. 

he exception is remarkable in every way 
—we speak of Michael Scott, the author 
of Tom Cringle’s Log, and The Cruise of 
the “ Midge.”’ 

Michael Scott, like Cooper, owed noth- 
ing to his contemporary, Marryat. So 
little is on record about his history that 
we are unable to say whether he even 
served afloat, either in the Navy or the 
merchant service. He was a merchant in 
the West Indies. He returned, and set- 
tled in Glasgow. He introduced himself 
to Blackwood’s Magazine by sending some 
most powerful sketches, the success of 
which encouraged him to re-write, connect, 
and re-form them into Tom Cringle. There 
was such an original force and glow about 
Tom that it attracted the attention of the 
venerable Coleridge, and it receives the 
high and rare meed of his praise in the 
Table Talk. Mr. Scott died in Glasgow, 
where, we, believe, his family held a very 
good position, many years ago, and we 
have never been able to learn any more of 
him than that he lived in the West Indies 
and Glasgow, and was the author of Tom 
Cringle’s Log. Great is the influence of 
hazard in the matter of biography! Three 
lines to this man of undoubted and origi- 
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nal genius, in an age when we have seen 
minor poets and small preachers em- 
balmed in Lives big enough for Milton and 
Luther! 

We fancy that Michael Scott made fre- 
quent cruises among the West Indian is- 
lands, and consorted much with the 
officers of our men-of-war on that hospita- 
ble station, some half a century ago. In- 
ternal evidence proves as much as this; 
and the experience of a man of genius 
goes a hundred times as far as that of ordi- 
nary men. Accordingly life is every- 
where present in Michael Scott’s delinea- 
tions; nor are we anncyed by those ab- 
surd blunders which, in some sea songs 
and amateur descriptions, vex the ear of 
a naval man as keenly as a false quantity 
vexes the ear of a scholar. The episode 
called The Cruise of the “Wave” is as 
aw a sea piece as a man could wish. 

ou can imagine yourself looking at a 
Vandevelde, where the ripple of the wa- 
ter almost seems to stir the canvas, and 
you breathe a sigh of relief when the 
Wave, “resuming her superiority in light 
winds,” has — escaped. 

Michael Scott loved startling effects; 
loved to suspend an interest for anxious 
moments, before letting it break in ruin, 
or dissolve in harmlessness. 
as Marryat himself somewhere remarks, 
was effective to such a degree in the mag- 
azine form of writing, as almost to injure 
the author’s books as books. But too 
much vigour and interest is a capital fault, 
the rather that Michael Scott’s agitating 
stories were not produced like mechanical 
tricks, but reflected the real character of 
the lands and seas which he had roamed 
over and rested in. We have tropical 
scenery and tropical passions; a life of 
jollity, with Death waiting invisible at ta- 
ble in the livery of yellow Jack. Slavery, 
piracy, pestilence, jovialty, are all there 
in turns. But the men you meet are quite 
human and natural— not stage demons, 


but quaint humourists and oddities some .- 


of them, such as might easily have been 
found in Glasgow in that age, mixing the 
rum punch for which Glasgow was famous 
with limes that grew on their own West 
Indian estates. When Tom Cringle re- 
covers from the fever crisis, his friend 
pulls down the window-blind, but not too 
quick for Tom to see a coffin which has 
been waiting for him on the balcony. In 
such a climate, and while the life led was 
more reckless than it is now, Death was 
viewed with something of that familiarity 
which lies near to contempt. And his 
Majesty returned it, for he thought noth- 


- 


This quality, - 
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ing of tapping planter or post-captain on 
the shoulder, as they were sitting over 
their sangaree. Of the old West Salen 
life, with its dangers and pleasures, its 
duels, cruises, flirtations, and hospitable 
homes in the picturesque mountains, Mi- 
chael Scott will always remain the best 
and completest limner. Not even the ex- 

uisite fun and bright naval interest 

rawn by Marryat from that region of the 
world will outlive the pungent, and yet 
poetic vividness of the Glasgow merchant’s 
stories. ; 

The Life and Letters of Captain Marryat, 
— lately by his daughter, Mrs. 
Ross Church, has awakened much of the 
old interest which gathered round the 
novelist sea king —the Rollo of naval ro- 
mance — from twenty-five to thirty years 
ago. Circumstances much to be regretted 
make the biography more meagre than 
one would like to see it. But itis very 
pleasant reading, thoroughly authentic, 
executed with the best taste and feeling, 
and upon the whole, enables us, with the 
assistance of our very old friends, the nov- 
els and other writings of Captain Marryat 
himself, to realize him to our imagination. 
One of the somewhat melancholy pleasures 
of middle age is to go deliberately through 
the novels which turned your head when 
you were a boy, and to see how you like 
them. Often the result of the experiment 
is to make you sorry you undertook it. 
But Marryat bears the test. To be sure, 
he no longer gives you a wild longing to 
breatlie the free air of the ocean. You 
have long since reconciled yourself to the 
fact that your flag will never be seen fly- 
ing from any mast-head, nor saluted with 
fifteen guns from any saluting battery. 
Perhaps, too, the physical changes.of life 
indispose you to attempt ascending to a 
top, even by Lubber’s Hole, much less by 
the futtock-shrouds. But you can thorough- 
ly enjoy your Marryat without wondering 
at your old enthusiasm, and above all, 
without being ashamed of it. This man 
did you no harm with sensuality disguised 
as sentimentalism, or philosophy empty 
and gaudy as toy-bladders. He stirred 
— blood not by putting drugs into it, 

ut as exercise stirs it, as fresh air stirs it. 
Patriotism, manliuess, firm friendship, 
good faith, kindliness —these are Marry- 
at’s “ideals’’?; and the scenes on which 
they appear are bathed in the jolliest hu- 
mour—the humour of common life, and 
everyday sympathy, exhilarating as sun- 
shine itself. His genius had that healthi- 
ness which has been so well pointed out 
by a great critic as the characteristic of 





Sir Walter Scott. And he had this advan- 
tage over his illustrious predecessor, Smol- 
lett, that he did not drift away to sea by 
mere accident or misfortune, but chose the 
career for himself as the career after his 
own heart. Everything favoured him. 
Te was of an honourable and opulent fam- 
ily, able to start him well in life; and hav- 
ing resolved with his whole energy to be 
started in the Navy, he began service as 
one of Cochrane’s midshipmen. This was 
itself a miracle of luck; for it is by no 
means clear that Marryat would have tak- 
en so heartily to the profession if he had 
made his first acquaintance with it under 
the kind of captains of whom he has left 
satirical etchings. 

Lord Cochrane, afterwards Earl of Dun- 
donald, was at this time —1806— in his 
prime. He had missed the great general 
actions in his first years afloat, by being 
on the North American station, away from 
the seat of the war. But he hardly got 
even a small command before he was 
known all over the Mediterranean as an 
officer of a singular originality. - There 
were plenty of fire-eaters to whom the 
grave and gentle Collingwood (“with a 
hundred pennants under him, from Lisbon 
to the Levant ”) used to give excellent ad- 
vice when he despatched them on com- 
mands. But Cochrane combined with 
their extreme daring a scientific coolness 
and calculation which doubled its value 
while it neutralized its exaggerations. In 
1801 he took a Spanish vessel of 300 men 
and 32 guns, in a gun-brig of 52 men and 
14 guns. This brig was the Speedy, of 
which he tells us, in his Autobiography, that 
he could carry a whole broadside of her 
4-pounders in his great-coat pockets. Af- 
terwards, he distinguished himself in com- 
mand of the Pallas frigate, and passed 
from her to the Impérieuse, where he had 
Marryat for one of his youngsters, as we 
have said. It is pleasant to think of two 
of the most intellectual men in the Navy 
of their time in so near and important a 
relation. Marryat owed to Cochrane not 
his sea training only, but the model of 
some of his happiest creations as an artist. 
Frank Mildmay might be freely drawn upon 
for historical material by any biographer 
of Lord Dundonald; while the Impéricuse 
herself is seen gliding like a phantom ves- 
sel through many of the novels; and we 
often fancy we are getting a glimpse of 
her old commander in the features of those 
high-spirited officers whom Marryat loved 
to draw. 

The activity of Cochrane in the Impé- 
rieuse was as wonderful as his genius. Mar- 
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ryat was “in fifty engagements” of one | of signals, his wish to be employed in voy- 
kind or another while he belonged to her.| ages of discovery and surveying, his elec- 
The frigates were, during the great war, | tion to the Royal Society. And now, too, 
the Ublans of the fleet. They pressed on/ began to fly about specimens of a talent 
everywhere, burning powder under the which, in another and higher form was, a 
enemy’s nose, and keeping the communi-|few years afterwards to delight many 
cations open. We had them, at one time,| thousands. He had a notable knack at 
within signalling distince of each other, | caricatures, and his humour with the pen- 
from off Plymouth to off Brest. They were | cil made a success before his humour with 
the great schools of adventure and of the, the pen. 
romantic side of naval experience ; for the | Having married, in 1819, Catherine 
line-of-battle ships passed years in weari-| Shairp, of the good Scottish family of 
some blockades, trying to the digestion | Shairp of Houston, he obtained, next year, 
and the temper, though when their day did | the command of the Beaver sloop. He was 
come, a general action hada splendour} at St. Helena when Napoleon died, and he 
about it which illuminated everybody | made a sketch of the great Emperor as he 
present, more or less for life. The most} lay dead on his camp-bed, which was en- 
remarkable part, perhaps, of the history of | graved both in France and England. He 
the Jmpérieuse while Cochrane had her was} brought the despatches announcing Napo- 
her service on the Catalonian coast of | leon’s death home in the Rosario, to which 
Spain, assisting the Spaniards against the | he had exchanged from the Beaver. The 
French invaders. We have jottings from | Rosario was with the squadron which took 
Marryat’s log during this campaign (for! the remains of Queen Caroline from Har- 
Cochrane’s men were as good ashore as} wich to the Continent; and she then went 
afloat) in Mrs. Ross Church’s Life. Trini-| cruising against the smugglers in the 
dad Castle, Rosas, was held by British sea-| Channel. Silently pencilling the grave 
men agaiust French troops in a manner} lineaments of Napoleon composed in the 
which drew warm praise from Lord Col-| eternal stillness — hunting luggers between 
lingwood. And as Collingwood did justice! Portsmouth and the Start Point — what 
to Cochrane, so did Cochrane to his officers.|a variety of experience was here! And 
He made particular mention of Marryat| one sees very clearly, in studying Marryat’s 
in a despatch of that period — December, | Life—as a natural complement of his 
1808 — which was a capital balsam, we may | books — that he was one of those men who 
be sure, for three wounds which the mid) throw themselves heartily into every oc- 
had received in the course of the opera-|cupation that comes in their way. There 
tions. is a despatch of his on the measures to be 
Lord Cochrane left the Jmpérieuse early | taken against smuggling, where he goes 
in 1809; but Marryat remained in her, and | into questions of tubs, revenue cutters, &c., 
was in an explosion boat in the famous at-| with regular gusto. He liked to discuss 
tack on the French fleet in Basque Roads| the intellectual bearings of every branch 
that spring. We need not follow him, in| of the very varied duties of the Navy; 
detail, through the various cruises of the| and at this time —1822—he published a 
next few years; but we shall note them in| pamphlet on Jmpressment, intended to 
succession, that the reader may have a clue | show how it might be abolished. The sub- 
to the scenes where the novelist made! ject wasa sore one; and a cunning, clever 
studies for his art, while the officer mas-| man, with an eye to getting on in the ser- 
tered his profession. We find him in the | vice, would have given it “a wide berth,” 
Low Countries (winter of 1809), the Medi-| as the sea-phrase goes. But Captain Mar- 
terranean (1810), West Indies and North) ryat was not that kind of man, being, in 
America (1811-12) —at which last date|the first place, too honest, and, in the 
he was made a lieutenant— West Indies| second place, too proud, for the ignoble 
again (1813), and in 1815 he returned home | kind of caution which belongs to inferior 
in bad health, and was promoted to com-| natures. 
mander. The peace now consigned him,| His active naval career was now drawing 
for a time, to half-pay, and studies of a|toaclose. But he was first to distinguish 
scientific character. Trained in active} himself in the Burmese War of 1823-1824, 
service, distinguished for gallantry in war, | where he took part ascommander of H. M. 
tempest, and the saving of lives from drown- | S. Larne. His wife accompanied him to 
ing, he now began to show talents which | the East Indies, where she remained at 
do not necessarily accompany profession-| Madras while her husband joined the ex- 
al skill, but the first direction of which|pedition at Rangoon. In May, 1824, the 
was in professional tracks. Hence hiscode' military forces from Calcutta, under Sir 
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Archibald Campbell, assembled at the 
mouth of the Rangoon river, in company 
with the Liffey, Commodore Grant, the 
Larne, the Sophie, and the rest of the squad- 
ron. Commodore Grant having gone away 
in ill health for change of air, Captain Mar- 
ryat was in command when Rangoon town 
was taken. Then began a sad loss from 
cholera and fever, and Marryat suffered 
much from fever himself. But the work 
was carried on, in spite of the heat and 
the pestilential air from the swamps. 
Armed boats pierced the Irrawaddy. Stock- 
ades — toughest products of Oriental veg- 
etation — were stormed, the Burmese boats 
and canoes were carried by boarding, the 
enemy jumping into the water and making 
for the jungle. In September the sailor’s 
‘old malady — scurvy — broke out in the 
Larne, and she went away to Penang, be- 
ing succeeded in the naval command by 
the Arachne, Captain Chads. From Pe- 
nang Captain Marryat writes to his brother 
Samuel that his men have “ in the course 
of five months undergone a severity of 
service almost unequalled.” “TI,” he goes 
on, “have gained credit in the business, as 
the despatches of the Commander-in-Chief 
fully prove. But I do not think that I 
could have lasted much longer. I do not 
know whether the Admiralty will publish 
my despatches, but, being no favourite there, 
robably not; but I think —after having 
fad the command of a fleet, armed and un- 
armed, of one hundred and twenty sail; 
after having succeeded in everything, and 
with the small number of men allowed to 
a sloop of war having done the duty of at 
least three or four frigates — that they 
must give me my promotion. This I am 
sure of, that any one in favour would be 
not only promoted, but made a C. B.” 

At this point of her pleasant loyal his- 
tory Marryat’s daughter tells a ghost story 
which, though of a type sufficiently famil- 
iar, is so circumstantially authenticated as 
to deserve special record. Marryat never 
again saw the brother to whom the letter 
we have quoted from was sent. Samuel 
Marryat died before he returned to Eng- 
land. But— 


He used to relate how, when lying in his berth 
one night, and wide awake, Samuel entered his 
cabin, and, walking up to his side, said, ‘* Fred, 
Iam come to tell you that I am dead.’’ So 


vivid was the impression made, that Captain 
Marryat leaped out of his berth, and, finding 
that the figure had vanished, wrote down the 
hour and day of its appearance. On reaching 
England after the war, the first letter put into 
his hand was to announce his brother’s death, 
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which had taken place at the very time when he 
fancied he was presert with him, 


What does the reader say to this story 
— which we could match from the recol- 
lections of old shipmates and messmates 
now become ghosts, many of them — the 
good fellows—in their turn? “ Remains 
of the Rangoon fever — an imaginative, 
affectionate, over-worked nature — half 
dreaming.” “But the date?” “A coin- 
cidence!” No doubt, but there is precisely 
the mystery, which caliing it a coincidence 
in no degree explains. 

To return to the world of flesh and blood. 
Refreshed and comforted by her stay at 
Penang, the Larne returned to Rangoon, 
and was detached, with the Sophie sloop 
under her, to co-operate with troops in the 
Bassein river. Here, again, the captain 
did his duty, though we have no space to 
do justice to the work. In the spring of 
1825, Commodore Grant died, and Marryat 
was appointed to the Tees. There was a 
mysterious delay in the confirmation of 
this appointment, by which as many as 
twenty-four officers who should have been 
his juniors obtained superiority over him. 
But having paid off the Tees, at home, in 
1826, he was posted, and became post-cap- 
tain and C.B. in 1827. A tender associa- 
tion belongs to the homeward voyage of 
the Tees. Our readers will remember the 
young hero of that admirable story —in 
the first class of his stories — The King’s 
Own. It appears that the picture of him 
as a little boy of six—the perfection of 
childish beauty — dressed in mimic imita- 
tion of a man-of-war’s man, was taken from 
Marryat’s own little son, Willy, who came 
home with him in his ship from the East 
Indies. Poor Willy died at seven years of 
age, to the father’s deep and lasting sor- 
row, but in the great national portrait gal- 
lery of our British fiction he has his own 
place. 

Marryat was only once in command as a 
post-captain. He had the Ariadne from 
1828 to 1830, and was employed in her on 
what is called “ particular service,” which 
is generally diplomatic work — a kind of 
duty more performed by naval men than is 
generally known. On board the Ariadne 
he finished his first novel, Frank Mildmay ; 
or the Naval Officer, and also The King’s 
Own, or most of it, as we gather from the 
opening of its forty-ninth chapter. Frank 
Mildmay is autobiography under a mask of 
fiction, that is to say, the sea adventures 
are the author’s own, while the character 
of the hero pretends to no such reality. 





Frank Mildmay was published in 1829 and 
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The King’s Own in 1830. They were im- 
mediately successful. Washington Irving, 
with his fine delicate intellect and kindly 
sympathetic nature, was one of the first to 
welcome the new writer. “You have a 
glorious field before you,” he says, “and 
one in which you cannot have many com- 
petitors, as so very few unite the author to 
the sailor. I think the chivalry of the 
ocean quite a new region of fiction and ro- 
mance, and to my taste one of the most 
captivating that could be explored.” The 
period of Marryat’s appearance was fa- 
vourable to this prediction. Sir Walter 
Scott had made fiction at once noble and 
lovely, and the taste for it was become uni- 
versal. Lord Lytton and Mr. Disraeli had 
only just begun to write, and, however 
brilliantly, not at all in a vein likely to in- 
terfere with the new naval man. Dickens 
and Thackeray had not begun, and were 
young men whose fame lay some years 
ahead. The traditions of the great war, 
meanwhile, were still recent and lively, 
and many of its old heroes were in active 
service and high commands; while many 
more were grumbling, unemployed (often 
with much justice), over their rum and 
water, but full of recollections which kept 
the old flame alive in a thousand English 
towns and villages. Here, then, was Mar- 
ryat, in his thirty-eighth year, with twen- 
ty-three years of almost uninterrupted sea 
service at his back, and all the various 
knowledge which such a career implies in 
the case of a man of parts. For, some so- 
called literary critics, who, annoyed by his 
success, and galled by his independence 
and straight hard hitting, were occasionally 
insolent about “ quarter-deck authors,” did 
not understand the position. They knew 
no more how far a man-of-war was aschool 
of culture than they knew how to put her 
about or to mark her lead-line. Yet, com- 
mon sense might have shown them that the 
opportunities for studying character, geog- 
raphy, natural history, Janguages, man- 
ners, were endless in such a life; that the 
practice of wandering over the planet by 
the help of the sun, moon, and pole-star, 
the chronometer, nautical almanack, chart, 
and log, was itself a splendid discipline of 
the intelligence ; and that the many quiet 
hours in the ordinary life of every ship 
gave the amplest time for reading and re- 
flection. We ourselves well remember a 
sixteen-gun brig whose commander had a 


better library in his cabin than it has often: 


been our fortune to see in the houses of 
literary, or even of reverend gentlemen. 
Nay, we undertake to maintain that there 
are not three men now living who write 
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more beautiful English than Lord Colling- 
wood ; or more lively, practical, expressive 
English than is to be. found in the letters 
and despatches of Lord Nelson. “ The 
Admiral,” writes Nelson in one of his let- 
ters, “is chiefly employed in learning the 
fiddle, from which it results that the squad- 
ron is damnably out of tune.” Could the 
position be better hit off than in this flake 
of sea-salt spray? We attribute the ex- 
cellent writing of so many sea officers, 
such as Collingwood, Nelson, Brenton, Ba- 
sil Hall, and Marryat himself, partly to the 
moral and intellectual training of the ser- 
vice, and partly also to the very important 
fact —that what books a man finds to read, 
who is fond of reading afloat, are pretty 
sure to be famous old models— good for 
brain, heart, and style. As for light read- 
ing, the best of it, whether in the shape of 
novels or periodicals, goes as regularly on 
board our squadrons as their quarter-casks 
of sherry or their fresh milk. And there 
are worse educations than — if you have a 
turn that way —reading Horace with a 
naval instructor, in sight of the Athens 
where Horace learned to write. Marryat 
had made good use, the reader may be 
sure, of his watch below. 

Let us observe, too, another advantage 
Marryat had in equipping himself for the 
literary part of his career. A ship is a 
little world in itself, where a handful of 
officers form a kind of aristocracy, but an 
aristocracy constantly occupied with its 
people, their duties, troubles, and amuse- 
ments, ruling them, advising them, sym- 
thizing with them. The naval officer, 
then, a gentleman among gentlemen, as 
officer, is also a seaman among seamen, as 
officer likewise. He is not a man of nar- 
row class and caste prejudices, however 
much he may value the nobleza obliga which 
Spanish hidalgos only talk about. Marryat 
is as much at home with Swinburne the 
quartermaster, Poor Jack, Jacob Faithful, 
and Old Tom, as with the haughty Cap- 
tain Delmar, or the inflexible Captain 
M Homo sum is his motto, quite as 
much as that of Béranger or Dickens. We 
believe that this hearty humanity of his — 
this sympathy, which is the moral basis of 
all real humour, especially — had much to 
do with his popularity. All sorts and con-' 
ditions of men took pleasure in his tales, 
strange as were the conditions of life — 
embracing the — technicalities occasion- 
ally — of a new element. He was a nov- 
elist of the sea, but, above all, of the sea 
from the point of observation of the ser- 
vice. All the odd characters bred under 
the flag—in a way of living into which 
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the ordinary life of mankind only entered 
as an episode occasionally when they hap- 
compe to be paid off—came trooping at 
is call, as we may fancy thei descending 
from Noah’s Ark. The King’s Own first 
showed the extent and variety of his 
powers—their manly vigour in serious, 
their free-and-easy fun in playful writing. 
The opening chapters on the mutiny of 
1797, the cruise of the daring smuggler, in 
which the young hero Willy is forced to 
serve by accident, are full of a careless 
strength. But a masterpiece in that 





graver manner is the deliberate sacrifice | 





by the stern Captain M of his frigate 
Aspasia, of himself, and of his ship’s com- 
pany, on a lee shore —solely that he may 
drive to ruin a French line-of-battle ship. 
It is a wonderful picture of the super- 
heroic devotion of the old service, and of 
the force which a master-spirit can exer- 
cise upon men trained to obedience and 
devotion. To make extracts would be to 
mutilate it. We would only note the 
gradual rising of the author’s power with 
the rising of the danger —as the frigate 
goes plunging through tempest and light- 
ning, nearer and nearer to the land with 
its roaring surf; but ever chasing the 
enemy, and, by judicious shots, preventing 
his raising the jury-mast, his only chance 
of salvation. At last, the “ master” (nav- 
igating lieutenant) ventures to remon- 
strate, but the pitiless reasoning of Cap- 
tain M is not shaken by him. The 
master, having conferred with the other 
officers, tries it again; and we find that we 
must give a fragment or two of their 
dialogue : 


**T am afraid, sir, if we continue to stand on, 
we shall lose the frigate,’’ said he, respectfully 
touching his hat, 

** Be it so,”’ replied Captain M——; “ the 
enemy will lose a line-of-battle ship; our coun- 
try by: be the gainer when the account is bal- 
anced.” 


The master urges that there are other 
considerations — the superior moral value 
of the English ship’s company, and the 
English captain. ~ 





** Thank you for the compliment, which, as it 
is only feather-weight, I will allow to be thrown 
into the scale. But I do not agree with you. I 
consider war but as a game of chess, and will 
never hesitate to sacrifice a knight for a castle. 
Provided that castle is lost, Mr. Pearce, this 
little knight-errant shall bear her company.”” 


**Very good, sir,’’ replied Pearce, again’ 


touching his hat; ‘‘as master of this ship, I 
considered it my duty to state my opinion.”’ 

** You have done your duty, Mr. Pearce, and 
I thank you for it; but I have also my duties to 
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perform. One of them is, not to allow the lives 
of one ship’s company, however brave and well- 
disciplined, to interfere with the general inter- 
ests of the country we contend fur. When a 
man enters his Majesty’s service, his life is no 
longer to be considered his own. . . . If we are 
lost, there will be no great difficulty in collecting 
another ship’s company in oli England, as 
; brave and as good as this. Offivers as experi- 
enced are anxiously waiting for employment; 
and the Admirality will have no trouble in se- 
lecting and appointing as good, if not a better, 
captain.”’ 





The crisis soon follows after this speech. 
The French ship rolls gunwale under; 
loses her last mast; strikes. 


** Nothing can save her now, sir,’’ said the 
master. 

** No,” replied the captain. ‘* We have done 
our work, and must now try to save ourselves,’’ 


But it is too late. And soon arrives a 
terrible scene. One of the men attempts 
to get a quarter-boat ready for lowering, 
in spite of the captain’s orders. Captain 
M seizes a boarding pike, which flies 
straight at the man’s heart, and sends him 
into the sea. 


** My lads,” said Captain M——, emphati- 
cally addressing the men, who beheld the scene 
with dismay, ‘‘as Jong as one plank —ay, one 
tooth-pick — of this vessel swims, I command, 
and will be obeyed. . . . And now farewell, my 
brave fellows, for we are not likely to meet 
again.” 





This —very imperfectly abridged here 
—isone of the most powerful dramatic 
scenes of Marryat. There are people, prob- 
ably, who would think Captain M——’s 
conduct quixotic, and so forth; but, per- 
haps, that kind of obstinacy is obstinacy 
in the right direction. Upon the whole, 
we prefer it to the opposite extreme of 
the late Captain Snifflin Kragzles (an hon- 
ourable and M.P., if we remember right), 
who is said to have steamed away, with 
undue zeal, from under the batteries at 
Sebastopol, and was heard to make the 
philosophical observation, that everybody 
could not bear “ the pressure of the times.” 
Undoubtedly, one of the strong points of 
the old service was, that they thought little 
of danger of any kind, because, from boy- 
hood upwards, they had been always at it. 

The third of Marryat’s novels was New- 
ton Forster, which came out in the Metro- 
politan Magazine, the editorship of which 
he accepted in 1832. About 1830-1832, 
the captain appears to have thought — 
though frequently applying for commands 
— that he was destined to lead the life of a 
landsman. He had, at that time, a fortune 
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of his own, chiefly, it would appear, West 
Indian property; his novels were very 
well paid; and he bought an estate of a 
thousand acres in Norfolk. He did not, 
however, go to his place, Langham, in 
that county; but lived in London, edited, 
wrote, travelled on the Continent (still ob- 
serving and writing), and was as busy, in 
avery different way, as he had ever been in 
the Impérieuse or the Larne. Peter Simple, 
the next book in order after Newton Forster, 
was the greatest hit he had yet made, and 
well it deserved to be so. The perpetual 
liveliness, and succession of adventures 
and incidents, the crowd of characters, at 
once as amusing as caricatures and as real 
as living people, delighted everybody. In- 
deed, the author was injured by the very 
opulence of his humour. Few saw how 
the development of the quiet, retired boy, 
mistaken for a dunce, was due to the man- 
of-war breeding he got—a study of its 
kind. As for the comedy of “ Peter,” it was 
simply irresistible. Prudes themselves were 
half-choked in their pocket-handkerchiefs 
when they read how the dear little inno- 
cent lad, just out of his father’s parsonage, 
was addressed at Portsmouth by the most 
polite young ladies, “ very nicely dressed.” 

** Well, Reefer,’’ said the first of these (as 
Peter tells us) ** how are you off for soap?” I 
was astonished at the question, and more so at 
the interest which she seemed to take in my 
affairs. I answered, ‘* Thank you, I am very 
well off: I have four cakes of Windsor, and two 
bars of yellow for washing.’? She laughed at 
my reply, and asked me whether [ would walk 
home and take a bit of din.er with her. I was 
astonished at this polite offer, which my modesty 
induced me to ascribe moreto my uniform than 
to my own merits.... I thought I might 
venture to offer her my arm, Just as we passed 
the admiral’s house, I perceived my captain 
walking with two of the admiral’s daughters. 
I was not a little proud to let him see that I had 
female acquaintances as well as he had; and as 
I passed him with the young lady under my 

rotection, I took off my hat and made him a 
ow bow. To my surprise, not only did he not 
return the salute, but he looked at me with a 
very stern countenance. I concluded that he 
was a very proud man, and did not wish the 
admiral’s daughters to suppose that he knew 
midshipmen by sight. 

The freedom —a very innocent freedom, 
after all—of Captain Marryat’s playful 
moods, was only a part of his general 
frankness and sailor-like enjoyment of a 
laugh. Only very severe people shook 
their heads at it, or at the oaths of Mr. 
Chucks the boatswain, or at the riotous 
fun of the “ Dignity Ball” at Barbadoes. 
Far deeper than what was extravagant 
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in such descriptions lay the essential mor- 
ality of all his books — reverence for nat- 
ural superiors, love of truth, friendship, 
valour, enterprise, and kindliness towards 
the less fortunate. Youngsters every- 
where, were mad about Marryat’s novels, 
and their charm brought spirited boys 
into the Navy very much as if they had 
been a kind of bounty. 

The effect of these literary successes on 
the naval prospects of their author was 
not great. William the Fourth expressed 
some curiosity to see the author of Peter 
Simple, and, as a brother sailor (after a 
fashion) might have been expected to do 
something for a man eminently deserving 
of active employment, and, in spite of his 
new distinction and prosperity, very eager 
to get it. But it suddenly occurred to the 
monarch that this was the Mirryat who 
had written against Impressment ; and his 
hasty exclamation, “He shall have noth- 
ing!” was as fatal to Marryat’s prospects 
as to his own reputation. To be sure, 
“Silly Billy,’ as he was irreverently 
called, had little reputation to lose. If 
anybody thinks that Captain Marryat, as 
a mere sailor, was wrong in feeling bitter- 
ly about a “sailor king” of this kind, he 
should turn to the Life of Palmerston by 
the late Lord Bulwer and Dulling, and see 
what Palmerston thought of his Majesty’s 
conduct as Lord High Admiral of England. 
“In August  aecngt our great statesman 
writes, “the Duke of Clarence resigned, 
or, rather, was turned out of the Admiral- 
ty. He managed to put himself quite in 
the wrong, and, in fact, was half mad.” * 
And he goes on with some instances of 
absurdity, which are amusing enough, but 
for which we have no room. The Admi- 
ralty seems to have inherited some preju- 
dice against Marryat in successive Boards, 
for he could never get a ship, and his good- 
service pension was delayed in something 
like an indecent manner. 

His fame, however, was assured. His 
indirect influence, even on Admiralties, 
was great; for suggestions which he 
threw out in work after work were grad- 
ually forced by general opinion upon our 
curious naval executive. When Marryat 
varied his labours by a run to the United 
States (1837-1839) he found himself hailed 
there as the “ Wizard of the Sea.” The 
Yankees were a little shy of him at first, 
for he came not long after Mrs. Trollope, 
whom they accused of treating them un- 
justly, because the bazaar which she set 


* Zord Palmerston’s Journal 


(1828), quoted in 
Book VI. of Lord Bulwer and Dalling. 
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up at Cincinnati had not fulfilled her ex- 
ectations. Bnt his frank and gentleman- 
y good humour — which always balanced 
his pride, and a certain resolution to have 
his own way, characteristic of the old ser- 
vice — disarmed Brother Joaathan. Only 
a few months ago, a distinguished officer 
of the United States Navy told the present 
writer that the influence of Marryat’s 
books had been as telling upon the Ameri- 
can as. upon the English marine. The Diary 
which he published, of his travels in the 
States, is eminently readable, and one of 
our best books of the kind. Shrewdness 
seasoned with pleasantry is found there, 
as in everything that came from his fertile, 
free-flowing pen. His master-pieces are 
Peter Simple, The King’s Own, Jacob Faith- 
ful, and Midshipman Easy. To the second 
rank belong Percival Keene, and Japhet in 
search of a Father. There is a third class, 
which we need not discuss. The good 
captain’s family was large, and his habits 
liberal, and the temptation to write for 
money was strong. He had still, however, 
a profession in addition to the Navy and 
literature. He took latterly to farming 
his estate in Norfolk, and teaching the 
agriculturists their own business. But he 
succeeded about as well as a Norfolk 
squire would have succeeded in beating 
the Ariadne down from Portland Light to 
the Lizard, with a wind making it a “dead 
thrash” all the way. It is strange that 
sailors, who are so peculiarly severe upon 
outsiders meddling with ‘their profession, 
should be so very ready to believe it easy 
to master the profession of everybody else ! 
Yet it is also strange that their success 
very often astonishes those who begin by 
laughing at their experiments. At all 
events, no social duty was neglected by 
the speculative farmer. He is still affec- 
tionately remembered by the poor in the 
neighbourhood of his place, Langham, and 
he was a good friend and neighbour. 
Marryat’s last years were occasionally 
clouded by trouble. He had written too 
much, and the sale of his books fell off. 
The ruin of West Indian property hit him 
hard. His land, as may be supposed, nev- 
er paid as an investment. Finally came 
one of those strokes of fate which make the 
strongest men reel. Tis eldest son, Fred- 
erick, a lieutenant in the Navy, of much 
romise, and of a type of character very 
ike his father’s, was lost in the steam-ship 
Avenger. This happened in 1847. Less 
than a year after — August 1848 — he him- 
self passed away. His only surviving son, 


. Frank, followed him to the grave in 1855. 


This was pleasant, good-looking Frank 





Marryat of the Vanguard, and afterwards 
of the Samarang; whose cheerful laugh 
still rings faintly in our memory, as we 
remember it ringing when we last saw him 
racing his cutter against that of another 
line-of-battle ship, after helping a mer- 
chant vessel that had gone aground near 
Tenedos. Frank left the Navy, and went 
to California, about which he wrote a cap- 
ital book of travels called Mountain and 
Molehilis. But yellow fever undermined 
his constitution, and he sank in consump- 
tion still young. The novelist is now rep- 
resented in the female line’ only. . 

Our object in this paper being to illus- 
trate the naval novel as a genus, we do 
not think it necessary to go into a minute 
analysis of the characters and plots even 
of Marryat, the best specimen of that genus. 
Indeed, his is not a kind of creation which 
calls for such analysis. He deals with 
broad general nature, and with eccentric 
varieties of that nature. His books are 
full of the light of common day. His 
heroines are simple, faithful, good-looking 
lasses, made to be kissed and not to be 
dissected. His situations are generally 
dependent for effect on the interest aris- 
ing from adventure, rather than on moral 
interest. Sometimes his tragedy degen- 
erates into the melodramatic. Sometimes, 
too, his comedy verges on the grotesque, 
or has just a suggestion of being like game 
too long kept—a little “high.” But his 
moral influence, we repeat, is sound as oak. 
He keeps always well to windward of cor- 
ruption. 

To attempt anything like a review of all 
the sea novels produced by those who 
would fain have been Marryat’s rivals, but 
were only his imitators, would be an ab- 
surdity. The great mass of them, even of 
those that had considerable cleverness, are 
forgotten. Who now reads Cavendish, or 
its successors? Who cares for Rattlin the 
Reefer? Who knows whether Top-Sail 
Sheet Blocks was written by Captain Cha- 
mier, or Captain Glascock? These men 
had all more or less knowledge of nautical 
life, and good “ pickings ” might, no doubt, 
be found in them by aclever carver. But 
they want force, life, individuality. It is 
not enough to have seen what a man of 
genius has also seen, for we must allow for 
the range and depth of vision; indeed, 
these writers did Marryat some harm. 
They made the public weary of the class, 
till, at last, the announcement of a new 
Cheeks the Marine, or Ben Buggins the 
Boatswain produced only impatience and 
disgust. The very titles suggested conven- 
tional tars, unintelligible jargon, and the 
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blue *fire and sham cutlasses of inferior 
theatres. Marryat will live, as Smollett 
has lived; but any writer aiming at a suc- 
cess, independent of Marryat and his (un- 
worthy) school of imitators, must seize the 
spirit of the new service, as he seized, and 
hey only tried to seize, the spirit of the 
old. The best novel of the admirable Her- 
man Melville we take to be The Whale. 
How far such a feat be possible, in days 
which have seen steam gradually super- 
seding sailing, and our wooden walls 
slowly becoming walls where the wood is 
less important than the iron plating, is a 
large question; far too large a question to 
be opened at the fag-end of an essay al- 
ready toolong. Perhaps, the good-natured 
reader will let us try our hand at answer- 
ing it some other day? We are in an age 
of “transition,” as has been. pretty often 
observed. Ages of transition, however, 
have their own good stories; and we shall 
wind up with one. Only the other day, 
we read in the newspapers the death of 
honest Jack Polwhele. Jack had seen the 
great steam revolution, but could never 
take to it, nor realize it. At last he got a 
command —a small vessel of the new 
school. Running up the Tagus, under sail, 
but with his fires all ready, Jack found 
himself going to knock against a vessel at 
anchor. He rushed wildly about — to back 
his main-topsail, to shorten sail, to do every- 
thing but what would have settled the 
matter at once —stop her with the engines. 
Bang came the collision! “ Lord-a-mer- 
cy!” exclaimed Jack in a tone of terror. 
* What will the Commodore say? J forgot 


I wor a steamer !” 





[We cannot publish this Article without an 
express‘on of our sincere regret for the death 
of its author, ¢ r old contributor, Mr. Jas. 
Hannay. He died suddenly on the night of the 
8th of January, having corrected the proofs on 
the previous evening. ] 





From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
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CHAPTER I. 


“ F dream of a red-rose tree: 
And which of its roses three 
Is the dearest rose to me?” 

I aM a rising barrister, with good con- 
nections, and some vague expectations ; 
in other words, lam a fine young fellow 
with arich old uncle in the background. 
When I mention this said uncle, I have 
observed that people generally brighten 
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and look interested; but I have the wit 
not to be always talking of him, and I take 
my amusement out of life, and am by no 
means a fool. In fact I am a popular man 
about London. I have rooms in the Al- 
bany, a stall at both opera-houses, a fourth 
of a forest and moor in Sutherlandshire, a 
rod on the best salmon river in Ireland, 
and the run of my uncle’s stables. I had 
not long been practising at the Bar, when 
I received an invitation to dine at the Tre- 
velyans’ — old family friends, whom I had 
not seen for some years. When I was a 
boy, I generally spent the summer vacation 
at their house, because my uncle could not 
be troubled with me for so long a time; 
he housed me only during the short hol- 
idays. The Trevelyan girls and I used to 
spend the long July days in climbing trees, 
running races, fly-fishing, walking on stilts, 
and quarrelling; when at peace, we en- 
trapped small birds, which we killed, 
cooked, and ate with entire satisfaction to 
ourselves. They are now grown-up young 
ladies, and have, no doubt, forgotten this 
wild-oat period of their lives. 

“Come in a friendly way,” said Judge 
Trevelyan to me, as he met me in court 
one day, as if my habitual proclivities 
were unfriendly. The family consists of 
the Judge, his wife, and three daughters. 
They have left the old Manor-house (the 
scene of our youthful so and have 
settled conveniently near the Kensington 
Gardens, living the same life, I suppose, as 
at Nos. 6,7, and 8, in the same square — 
breakfast at nine, lunch for the ladies, and 
dinner at eight, when papa brings home, 
perhaps, a young gentleman for the ladies’ 
entertainment. This simple domestic ex- 
istence is, perhaps, varied by outings to 
balls, dinners, and concerts. There is a, 
great deal of family affection, innocence, 
and sincerity, but the programme is apt to 
be slightly monotonous to the visitor, who 
would fain have the ease of a little flirta- 
tion, qui n’engage a@ rien, without the sur- 
yeillance of papas and mammas. 

And then for a wife — well, why should 
I think of a wife, when I have made up my 
mind not to contemplate matrimony for the 
next dozen years atleast? My wife, how- 
ever, is to wear no false hair, no crinoline, 
no high-heeled boots, and yet she is to be 
—well, not like any one I have yet seen. 
Thinking on these things, I found myself 
at Kensington. “Lady Trevelyan at 
home ?”’ I asked the solemn man in black. 
“ Yes, sir.” Then a blaze of light, a faint 
perfume of hothouse flowers, a door 
opened, and I found myself in one of the 
regular London drawing-rooms, the gen- 
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eral sombreness of which was relieved by 
touches of artistic taste. There were no 
grand books set at right angles on the 
table; it was heaped with newspapers, 
magazines, and Midie’s novels; on the 
writing-table there was a confusion of let- 
ters opened and unopened, a medley of 
papers, pens, and inkstains. I felt appre- 
hensive that the girls might come in and 

elt me with pillows, as in the old days. 
They ought at least to have made things 
look tidy, when they knew I was coming ; 
surely they cannat have forgotten that I 
have anuncle! Enter mother and host- 
ess —a grand, bland woman, who some- 
how puts me off my ease, perhaps because 
she is not like the typical London mamma. 
I admit frankly I am not generally shy, 
though I am a very: modest man. I dine 
out, on an average, five times a week; 
and can break a dull pause by talking 
gracefully across the dinner-table. I have 
never found myself at a loss for saying 
something pleasant and placid to my young 
lady while descending with her to the din- 
ing-room; and am generally ready with 
some happy opening phrase at first greet- 
ing: not always, however, for on the pres- 
ent occasion | bow in a silent solemn way, 
which seems to rather amuse Lady Trevel- 
yan. 

“ Dear me,” she said, laughing low, and 
drawing me into the light of the fire, “ you 
are not at all the grand young man I was 
led to expect ; and so like your mother — 
she used to give herself great airs at 
school, but was most loveable in her rare 
shy fits.” 

I was still tightly holding the lady’s 
hand in mine (such a dear, firm, liberal 
hand it was) when some one else entered 
the room. 

“Come here, Cissy; this is your old 
playmate, now the able Mr. Vincent, who 
so eloquently argued for the culprit the 
other day by weeping and saying he was 
his only friend.” 

And Mamma laughed, and so did Cissy, 
and so did I. And then I looked at Miss 
Trevelyan, and noticed that she was not 
so pretty as she had promised to be. She 
is the eldest, and used to be my favourite. 
She always gave up to me in everything; 
and if I hurt her she did not cry out as the 
others did. Like her mother, she was 
wholly unembarrassed, looking me full in 
the face with her mild, steady eyes. If 
she had asked me how long ago it was 
since I had left school, I should neither 
have been astonished nor angry. A young 
lady of about ten years next entered the 
room, all legs and arms; she appeared as 





if she were visibly growing out of a rather 
scanty dress. 

“Shake hands with Mr. Vincent, Dun- 
sey,” said Mamma, looking provokingly 
satisfied with her unfledged offspring. 
Whereupon Dunsey lifted up a pair of 
beautiful blue eyes to mine, and reaching 
out her’ hand, gave me a most friendly 
shake. 

“And this is Lady Anne—TI suppose 
you remember her,” added Mamma, as 
another slight, radiant figure appeared in 
the doorway. 

“She is very much changed,”- I said, 
dazzled by the beauty of a half-forgotten 
face. She seemed no more the wild, way- 
ward little thiig I used to know, though 
with ashy grace peculiar to herself she 
met my glance with an amused scrutiny. 
Papa had evidently drawn for the benefit 
of the family a fancy sketch of me, which 
was too bad of him. I observed in her 
face the sensitive sudden changes as be- 
fore, the same sweet uncertain curves of 
the coral lips, the open spaces -between 
the rounded pearly teeth, but about the 
eyes there was a depth and tenderness of 
expression that was new to me. She 
looked all too delicate for life’s rough ways, 
she was so slight, sach a mere child— 
helpless, and yet there was about her 
helplessness a subdued tender triumph. 
Perhaps, however, the chief charm lay in 
an entire unconsciousness of self. As I 
resumed my seat, the room seemed sud- 
denly to turn round, the fire came gradu- 
ally nearer to me, and the ceiling threat- 
ened to press down upon my head, and 
then I went off into a helpless reverie — 
thinking of the evenings we used to have 
long ago at home, when I had a home, 
before my sister married, and was able to 
talk on subjects other. than her baby’s 
teething; when we used to tease Tom 
about his numerous flames.* Tom is my 
scapegrace brother, whose name we do 
not mention now, because, being of an in- 
dolent and affectionate nature, he firstl 
could not find work in England, and, 
secondly, married an innkeeper’s daughter, 
and went out with her to Australia. I[ 
often have letters from Polly, my sister-in- 
law, the gist of them being —* Tom and 
me are very well and happy, in which state 
I hope this will find you.” These old re- 
membrances came upon me when Sir John 
and Lady Trevelyan, Cissy, Lady Anne, 
and Dunsey were placidly discussing the 
latest news from the “ Pall Mall,” London 
cab fares, and a parcel that Papa had left 
behind in a railway carriage. 

“So now, Papa, you must never scold 
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me about forgetting things. I get all my 
bad qualities from you,” said Dunsey,! 
perching herself upon the elbow of Papa’s 
arm-chair. Lady Anne had turned her 
profile to me; I wanted to see her full face 
—should I ask her to move? How she 
would have laughed at me —she seemed | 
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“Tt is self-evident, but I like dunces.” 

“Do you really?” she asked, making a 
dash at her eyelashes; “and do you like 
people whose writing resembles the mad 
scratchings of flies’ legs? That is what 
Papa says mine is like.” 

“Very much,” I answered fervently, try- 





so ready to laugh; and how aggravatingly ing in vain to intercept the sweet glances 
happy and comfortable and independent of Lady Anne as they fell lovingly upon 
they all were, and so indifferent to me, ex-/ the little sister’s eager, upturned face. 
cept perhaps the good, wise mother. Was | “ Sit straight, child,” said Mamma se- 
it the heat of the fire, combined with a) verely ; and Dunsey spoke no more. 
general sense of emptiness, that had sout-| After the ladies left the room, Judge 
terly damped my social charms, or had I Trevelyan and I discussed the need of 
really fallen suddenly in love with a beau-' ventilation in the law-courts. “The air is 
tiful face ? | positively stifling,” said the Judge, growing 

“For you, Miss Cissy,” whispered a lit- eloquent in the cause. I think he proceed- 
tle old woman, slipping noiselessly into the ed to explain a new plan of ventilation 
room bearing a letter on a salver. Cissy discovered in India, but I cannot give it in 
seized it, patted the hand that held the’ extenso, as I was at the time mentally pur- 
. tray, and looked gratefully up into the dim chasing for Dunsey a Mordant’s: gold pen- 
old eyes. |case, and a grand commonplace-book with 

“I hope I see you well, Master Vincent.” lock and key. 

“ Quite well, thank you, Nurse,” I an-| I found, in the drawing-room, Lady 
swered, opening the door for her, as I re-| Anne and her weird little sister sitting on 
cognized in her an old ally — one who had _ the sofa, with a chessboard resting on their 
deftly patched my infantine trousers. | knees. 

“JT am famishing with hunger,” whis-; “ Don’t you think,” I said, going up to 
pered Dunsey, clutching at Nurse’s dress; Dunsey, “ it is quite time for little girls to 
“ when do you think dinner will be ready?” | go to bed?” 

“Tt is just coming up, dear.” “Oh dear, no,” replied she, galloping up 

“Thank goodness!” exclaimed the child to look at the clock; “it is hardly nine, 
devoutly. |and I never go to bed till half-past — do I, 

Cissy’s letter was crushed fast between’ Mamma?” . 
two little hands, and surreptitiously depos- | ‘*No, dear,” said Mamma; “come and 
ited unopened in her pocket. A bright sit here, Mr. Vincent. I have been think- 
colour had come into her face, and her eyes’ ing if you would like to have some of your 
looked deep and lustrous; I lost sight of | mother’s letters; I would give you all I 
the anxious lines about her brow, and saw possess —such bright, clever letters they 
only the rippling brown hair gleaming in are; I have kept them for many a long 
the firelight. I expected Mamma to have’ year,” she continued, taking out from her 
made some inquiry about that letter —it work-table drawer a little packet of them 
was clearly her duty to do so; I felt in-' tied up with faded pink ribbon. 
clined to insist upon it; but they were all/ I should have made an effort to read 
too many for me, and Mamma, instead, | them then and there, but it was impossible 
contentedly turned her wedding-ring round | with that terrible child, Dunsey, keeping 
and round her fair finger, like a self-ab-' up such a contioual chatter. 
sorbed bride. “It is quite hopeless teaching you chess,” 

At the dinner-table I found myself next she exclaimed to Lady Anne, laughing with 
to Dunsey. “Why do you call your sister happy triumph ; “ you don’t remember the 
Lady Anne?” I asked, suddenly turning simplest moves, and you never think be- 
upon her, and making her blush —which forehand. Now why did you move your 
left me more at my ease. king there?” Cissy was writing, in a far 

“ Because,” replied she, wriggling unea-' corner, some diplomatic despatch. 
sily on her chair, “ when Papa was knight-| “Is it ready?” asked the old nurse, put- 
ed long ago, she insisted upon the whole’ ting her head in at the door. 
household calling her Lady Anne, and we|' “ Yes, here it is; and you will be quite 
forget now to call her anything else.” sure to give the letter your own very self, 

“ And I suppose you are named Dunsey and see if he is really better, and ask what 
because you are a dunce?” |is the doctor’s last opinion, and if he liked 

“ Yes, — how did you guess that?” she the jelly, and what he thinks of the third 
faltered, her big eyes brimming with tears. volume, and——” 
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“Yes, yes, that will do—how am I to 
remember all that ?” grumbled the old wo- 
man, as she got herself away, with Dunsey 
gambolling before her. 

“ Perhaps your ladyship will have more 
success with me,” I said, darting to the va- 
cated seat on the sofa. 

“TI am afraid not, I am so slow,” said 
Lady Anne, beginning to rearrange the 
board a little despondingly. 

“ When it rains at Burton Reach we play 
chess all day.” 

“ And where is Burton Reach, and who 
are ‘we’?” asked her ladyship. 

“ Don’t you remember my uncle ? ” 

.~ Ah, to be sure; a cross old man, who 
never would aliow you sufficient pocket- 
money, and used to complain about your 
tailor’s bills, though Papa always assured 
him you were a most careful little boy 
with your clothes. Now let us begin.” 

Our hands touched across the board, but 
she did not look up — she was intent upon 
the game, which she did not in the least 
understand. I edged myself nearer, and 
predetermined that she should win, but not. 
too quickly; I wanted her to pay attention 
not only to the chessmen but to me. In 
the end she won, but did not triumph like 
Dunsey. 

“ And now for another game,” I urged. 

“No, no,” said Mamma, looking up from 
her work, a little clouded and troubled; 
“Lady Anne has played enough.” 

“ Very well, Mamma,” said her ladyship, 
giving up the board good-humouredly; 
“we will all sit round the fire and talk of 
the good, the true, and the beautiful.” 

‘*That’s a rich idea,” exclaimed Papa, 
throwing aside his newspaper and taking 
off his spectacles. And so we all drew in. 

How seldom it is one gets a long, unin- 
terrupted talk, and how pleasant and how 
soul-satisfying itis! And when one is in 
love — in love for the first time, in love at 
first sight — how all-important it seems to 
get at once to her thouglits, tastes, and ex- 
pressions of opinion. Lady Anne never 
directly addressed me, and yet, somehow, 
all she said I took to myself, and interpret- 
ed in my own way. Her family laughed 
at her and contradicted her, but still they 
turned to her as we turn to the bright, 
warm rays of the sun, and I basked in 
those rays like one who has been long in 
shadow. I took up a volume of poetry, 
and searched for some verses I knew of 
bearing upon our subject. I read them as 
an aside to Cissy ; but I knew that Lady 
Anne was listening, and listening smiled. 
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CHAPTER II. 


“ Dis quel est l’amour veritable? 
Celui qui respire en autrui. 
Et l’amour le plus indomptable? 
Celui qui fait le moins de bruit.” 


I DREAMED that night of Cissy and Dun- 
sey; I awoke in the morning saying to my- 
self “Lady Anne, Lady Anne.” I tried'to 
recall Cissy’s and Dunsey’s faces, but could 
not succeed; Lady Anne’s always came 
before me —her voice, her looks, her man- 
ner of moving like some slowly-flitting 
cloud. I thought about her over my dis- 
mal breakfast ; the rain poured in torrents, 
the streets looked gloomy and damp, the 
opposite windows blank, but I imagined 
myself in the country, breathing the per- 
fume of roses, and I determined to write a 
novel, and the name of it should be “ Lady 
Anne.” 

I arrived at my chambers earlier than 
my clerk had looked for me. He was, as 
usual, pale and melancholy. I felt inclined 
to apologize to hin for disturbing him be- 
fore his time. 

“T have to leave early to-day,” I said, 
hesitatingly. 

He looked as if he had the whole law 
work of England on his shoulders, and 
treated me rather as his junior partner. 
As I looked at his straight sandy hair I 
wondered if he were in love with some 
suburban beauty; if so “that not impos- 
sible she ” should tell him to anchor his col- 
lar securely below his cravat. But then, 
does she love him, and does he love her? 
and if then, what then? Dogged, gloomy 
youth, do you not know that all this — 
paper, pens, ink, dust, and parchment —is 
but a discordant accompaniment to “a 
melody rare and sweet”? If you want to 
take a holiday to Brixton you have only 
to ask for it, and I should shut up shop 
and wait—oh, so patiently! —for your 
return. 

I worked hard for three hours; then 
when my overseer was not looking, took 
my hat and slipped away. I walked for 
some time as a man does who is too late 
for an engagement, made a purchase at 
the stationer’s, and gained my lodgings a 
little out of breath. After a biscuit and a 
glass of sherry, I found myself whirling 
away in ahansom towards the Trevelyans’ 
house. 

“Ladies just going out,” said solemn 
man in black. 

“Perhaps they will see me,” said I, 
pressing his hand. 

“1 will see, sir,” said Solemnity, bright- 
ening. 
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“Dunsey, come here!” this to two legs 
disappearing up the stairs. 

Bang came Dunsey, bounding down the 
flight of steps in two grand leaps. 

“See!” said I, opening a parcel, “here 
is a pen, and a book to write in; and I do 
hope,” I continued, severely, “that this 
may be an inducement to you to improve 
your handwriting.” 

I was agitated, but Dunsey was not in 
the least. 

“ And a lock and key to the book!” she 
cried, making a pirouette on one foot; 
“that is too delightful. I shall copy out 
all my valentines into it.” 

“Who sends ‘you valentines?” I asked, 
testily. 

“Oh, lots of people. Charlie Blake 
sends me one from Rugby, and I always 
have a beauty from Lady Anne— only, 
you know, I don’t know it,” she continued, 
winking and nodding her head; “it comes 
through the post, and has real dirty marks 
upon it, just like the others, and as it is 
scented deliciously, I keep it all the year 
round among my handkerchiefs. And then, 
you know, there is Cissy’s — ahem!” Ex- 
pressive pantomimic grimaces follow, ex- 
plaining the case more clearly than words. 
* But it is only his own poetry, with no 
pictures. J think the verses very weak, 
though Cissy thinks them beautiful. She 
always reminds him when St. Valentine’s 
Day occurs, or he would never remember 
it. He is so absent-minded and horrid, he 
never can recollect whether he has seen 
me or not, and generally shakes hands 
with me twice.”’ 

“And is Charlie Blake a master at 
Rugby?” 

Dunsey burst out laughing. “Oh, dear 
no! he is just gone, and is only in the 
lower fourth. Talk of my handwriting! 
you should see his! All blots, and no full 
stops, and he uses slangy expressions that 
I don’t understand, so as to make me 
think he is clever; but, as I tell him, I 
shall never believe in that till he is head 
of the sixth.” 

“I would not write to him if I were 

ou.” 

« Oh, I would sooner do it than not.” 

“ Well, now, dear, I think you had bet- 
ter go.” 

“Where?” asked Dunsey, raising her 
eyebrows. 

“ Why, to your lessons,” I replied. 

“ T’ve done them long ago, and Mamma 
said I wasn’t to practise because Lady 
Anne has a headache; but I will go and 
feed my birds if you like.” 

“Very well, and don’t leave paper and 
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string lying about,” said I, crushing the 
wrapper of the book into her little brown 
palm. 

Ihad hardly seated myself, with my 
back to the light, when Lady Trevelyan 
entered, arrayed in her bonnet and shawl. 
I rose, and she seated herself directly in 
my chair, motioning me to one opposite. 

“Tam sorry to hear,” said I precipitate- 
ly, “that Lady Anne has a headache.” 

“ My daughter is not very well to-day,” 
said Mamma, a little stiffly. 

Of course I should have said “ Miss 
Trevelyan” instead of “Lady Anne.” 
The sun blazed in upon me from the win- 
dow, and Lady Trevelyan’s eyes gazed 
7 upon me from her dark corner. 
tere was a totally different woman from 
the easy, happy mamma of last night. It 
was to be war to the knife. Well, I too 
could fight. Who would not fight for 
Lady Anne? You poor weak mother, 
deeming yourself so strong, do you not 
know that if Ido not win her some one 
else will? Do you think men have not 
eyes in their heads? They may start in 
life with a preconceived plan of celibacy, 
but it is always permitted them to alter 
their ideas when and where they will. If 
I could have brought in Burton Reach it 
might, perhaps, have gone easier with me, 
but I felt myself unable to lead up gradu- 
aliy to the subject. 

“ She is not out, I suppose ? ” 

“ No, she has not gone out.” 

And then Mamma allowed a pause. I 
had come so full of hopeful love, and had 
been altogether too abrupt, and now I felt 
stranded, out of tune, and imbecile. I 
had better take my hat, and make my es- 
cape. I was thinking what I should say 
next, when in walked Lady Anne. 

“Tam so glad to see you,” said I, start- 
ing up as she entered. 

“I felt so much better, Mamma, that I 
thought I would come down,” said her 
ladyship, looking as I thought, recklessly 
into her mother’s troubled face. 

What was poor Mamma to do? I was 
sorry for her, which was good-natured on 
my part, for she had not sympathized with 
me. She began to talk in a vague way on 
politics, and asked my opinion on the 
great Tichborne trial. I said at first I 
really believed the Claimant was the 
right man, and then that I thought him 
an arrant impostor, and again I was quite 
willing to be converted either way. In 
fact, 1 was absorbed and perplexed at the 
changes in Lady Anne’s fair face. How 
she flushed and paled by turns! A sooth- 
ing sense of complacency began to steal 
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over me. I sat further into my chair, and 

layed with a paper-knife, which provok- 
ingly snapt intwo. I put the ends of it in 
my pocket, meaning, not to have it mended, 
but to keep it as a memento, and present 
Lady Anne with a magnificent new one. 
Should I—or should I not, rather — pun- 
ish Lady Trevelyan, and not look near 
them for a month? Lady Anne witha 
headache is not so beautiful as Lady Anne 
without one, though her looks touched me 
with a strange thrill. There are dark 
circles round her eyes, and the roses on 
her lips have vanisned. I see how it is: 
Mamma thinks her swan can do better, 
but her ladyship remembers our childhood 
together, or has perhaps thought over 
Burton Reach; or no doubt Dunsey has 
told her about the commonplace-book, for 
asure way of touching a girl’s heart is to 
make love to the baby of the house. After 
our first greeting was over she sat stiffly 
on the edge of the sofa. All her ease of 
manner had deserted her; when she spoke 
she addressed herself to her mother in a 
soft, anxious, conciliatory manner. 

“Tt is four o’clock, Mamma,” she said 
once, in an apologetic way. 

I thought of adding that “ there were 
milestones on the Dover road,” but as 
Lady Trevelyan was looking severely at 
me I refrained. 

Two minutes after four another visitor 
was announced — Mr. Dobinson, an old 
chum of mine; that is to say, we were at 
college together, and, if I remember rightly, 
I rather avoided a very close acquaintance 
with him, which I must own, he never 
thrust upon me. It was not because I did 
not like the man, but simply that he was 
poor, plodding, and provincial. We shook 
hands warmly, however, and I asked him 
(as I always do) if he had seen Leslie 
lately, and he replied, as usual, “ Not very 
lately.” He looked surprised, amused, 
and — pitiful. 

“T am glad to see you have taken up 
the Education Question,” said Lady Tre- 
velyan, pointing to a magazine on the ta- 
ble. “ Your article greatly interested me ; 
you come down with ‘such prompt cheery 
thud of glove on ground.’” 

“Iam very glad you like it; you rarely 
give me praise.” 

“ Nonsense,” returned she, “ praise is 
the last thing you care about.” 

“Not from you,” he answered, giving 
her a quick, grateful look. 

And then in the most objectionably 
deliberate manner the monster set to pok- 
ing the fire. I seized the coal-box, and he 
gave way, leaving the stoking to me. 





“ How is the head? ” he asked, abruptly, 
turning to Lady Anne, as if he had only 
then noticed her presence. . 

“ Better,” she answered, smilingly, and 
then began to talk in her low treble to me. 

He turned again to the fire, with a pa- 
tient, complacent air that irritated me. 
He is one-of those men who never speak 
unless they have something to say, an idi- 
osyncrasy which, in general society, is em- 
barrassing, to say the least of it. I, on 
the contrary, am valiant in throwing my- 
self headlong into all breaches; to me a 
silence is oppressive, to him it is a pleas- 
ant breathing space, a restful, dreamy in- 
terim. 

“My paper-knife,” said Lady Anne, 
holding out her hand for it, pleadingly. 

“It is broken,” I said. 

“ Never mind, it is all the same to me,” 
still holding out her hand. 

“Good-by,” I said, taking it tenderly 
in mine. She looked unhappy. “I will 
bring the knife back to-morrow.” Still 
she looked dissatisfied. “Are you very 
angry with me for breaking it?” 

“Very angry,” she answered, blushing 
and smiling. 

“A demain,” I said, looking into her 
eyes. 

“ Au revoir,” she replied, a little impa- 
tiently. 

Lady Trevelyan came with me into the 
hall, and then went upstairs. I found I 
had forgotten my glove, so went back for 
it into the drawing-room. In the firelight 
stood George Dobinson and Lady Anne. 
Her head was resting on his shoulder, his 
arm was round her waist. “My own dar- 
ling Annie,” he was saying, in a low, 
caressing voice. He turned round as I 
entered, shielding her from my view, with 
a sunny smile illuminating the plain fea- 
tures of his face. So great was the trans- 
figuration that I hardly recognized him as 
the same man who had stirred the fire in 
such a dull, business-like way. I could 
have borne my disappointment better, I 
think, if my sudden appearance had 
startled or frightened him. 

“T beg pardon,” I said, “I came for my 
glove,” and drew back without looking for 
it. 

“Found it, sir?” asked the man, with 
a simper, as he opened the door for me. 

“ All right,” I said, trying to look un- 
concerned. 

So that bright ray of sunshine is all for 
him —for George Dobinson! To think 
of such a beautiful creature throwing her- 
self away on a quixotic Radical, an embrvo 
revolutionist, a Jack-of-all-trades! He 
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writes scrap articles, goes in for new rail- 
roads in far countries, for future sea-tun- 
nellings, is in the tea-trade, and is always 
lo-ing money in the barque Betsy Jane, or 
the wheal Mary Anne. Oh, Lady Anne! 
Lady Anne! how you have thrown away 
your cards! You had the game all in 
your own hands, and you have crowned 
Dobinson and checkmated me! Why, it 
is like your chess-playing— you don’t 
know the simplest moves, and you never 
think beforehand. With your beauty and 
your grace, aud that tender humorous 
flashing of your blue-grey eyes, you might 
have married any one— you might havé 
married me. Well, thank heaven, I am a 
modest man, and Dobinson is decidedly 
pushing — though I must admit that the 
few who know him intimately would en- 
tirely refute such an insinuation, and 
would enlarge upon his simple, self-forget- 
ful life. He is one of those who will stop 
in the race for wealth to lend a hand to a 
friend in need — who will pour in oil and 
wine to those lying fallen and wounded by 
the roadside, silently, as one who does not 
let his right hand know what his left hand 
doeth. Of course, if I were in distress, I 
should go at ouce to George Dobinson ; 
but thea I am not in distress, and have a 
sensitive horror of being waylaid by a man 
who walks about town in a wideawake and 
@ worn Coat. 

On returning home from my club, I 
found my lost glove, and a note of invita- 
tion to dinner from my rival. As I wound 
up my watch at night, 1 remembered the 
paper-cutter in my waistcoat pocket —a 
tortoiseshell one, with a raised monogram 
on it: wound about in white and blue 
were the letters A. T. andG.D. I had 
the two ends riveted together, and sent, 
with a bouquet of white roses, to Lady 
Anne. 


CHAPTER III. 


“T choose her for herself; 
If she and I are pleased, 
What’s that to you?”’ 


“Comment, disait-il, 
Sans philtre subtil 
Enchantez ies belles? 
Aimez, disait-elle.” 


A Great grief has fallen upon the Tre- 
velyan family: Cissy’s betrothed has died. 
He was recovering from fever, and getting 
on well, when a sudden relapse came, from 
which he rallied for a time, then lost 
strength, and sank slowly out of life, with 
Cissy’s hand in his, and her name upon his 
lips. 

z She makes no complaint,” said Lady 
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Trevelyan, to me, when I called to in- 
quire; “she sheds no tears, but her life 
seems to have ebbed with his life; she is 
but a shadow of her former self.” 

I met Dunsey in the Gardens, rolling her 
hoop as if for dear life, round and round 
the blackened elm-tree boles. Nurse was 
vainly endeavouring to keep pace with 
her. 

“How are you, Dunsey?” I asked, 
through the railings. 

“Im quite well, but Cissy — Cissy 
— and the child pulled out a damp ball of 
a handkerchief to apply to her tear-stained 
little face, and then attacked her hoop 
again, seemingly bent on accomplishing 
some self-imposed penance. 

“We are but sadly, Master Vincent,” 
said Nurse, covering Dunsey’s retreat. 
« It was a great shock to us; he had been 
going on so weil, and the wedding-day 
was fixed. She feels stunned now and 
dazed; the worst is yet to come.” 

“Let us hope, Nurse, she will bear up.” 

“ Bear up, indeed! what I want is for 
her to break down—it would be more 
natural like. She is one of those who 
bear up a great deal too much.” 

I had not known Cissy’s fiancé, but this 
sorrow which had come to the Trevelyans 
seemed to bridge over the chasm of years, 
and the old feeling of loyal affection that I 
had for them all as a boy, came back again 
in full force. I forgot my private vexa- 
tions, and recovered, as other men re- 
cover, from my first disappointment in 
love, determining not to singe my wings 
again in a hurry. 

In fact there is now no temptation for 
such self-martyrdom. Lady Anne has 
flown from the nest, Dunsey is at school, 
and Cissy never appears to recognize me 
as a distinct fact, though I am her mother’s 
right hand, used and abused by her as a 
petted eldest son. Silver hairs have 
mixed themselves among Cissy’s brown 
curls, and her form and face seem to have 
shrunk in size. She spends a great deal 
of her time among the poor. I, who 
would fain avoid the poor, find it very 
easy and convenient to do my charity 
through her. She gives me a written ac- 
count of what she spends, and is very 
business-like and clear-headed — adinirable 
qualities in woman, otherwise it might be- 
come a dangerous pastime, this balancing 
of accounts. 

I have heard to-day that Dunsey is com- 
ing home from her school in Germany. 
She and I have kept up a regular corre- 
spondence; her writing is still scratchy, 
and her spelling at times original, but not- 
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withstanding these grave faults her letters 
are charming. She treats me like “an old 
religious uncle.” I am not sure whether I 
like it, or not; but at present perhaps it is 
better to keep her to it. Begin by making 
her respect me, and then work up gently. 
Yes, in every way it is safest, for a charm- 
ing letter-writer may turn out disappoint- 
ing in other respects. 

To-night I am to dine at the Trevelyans’ ; 
the Dobinsons are to be there, aud Charlie 
= and I are asked to meet the young 
ady. 

Of course Charlie left Rugby before at- 
taining the sixth form, and, as a sequence, 
was ignominiously plucked at Oxford. He 
has, unfortunately for him, no rich uncle 
in the background, and is now eating his 
slow dinners at the Temple with what ap- 
petite he may. 

I have returned after a very pleasant 
evening, and am duly fascinated. Dunsey 
has grown into a fine young woman, with 
a frank face, a soft voice, a winning man- 
ner, and a thrillinglaugh. She hasaslight 
lisp, of which she is uncomfortably con- 
scious. (I shall tell her some day that she 
would be nothing without it.) There is 
an eager, graceful awkwardness about her 
that is strangely attractive. She took my 
two hands in hers, and thanked me for all 
I had done for her — for my admonitions, 
instructions, and good advice. 

“It was so good of you,” she said, lifting 
up her soft blue eyes gratefully to mine. 

“ You have a great deal to learn yet,” I 
said, bewitched. 

“Indeed, I have,” she echoed, in a mel- 
ancholy way. 

As I held her hand in mine, I pondered 
within myself whether it would not be 
well to drop at once the character of “ re- 
ligious uncle.” Since I have returned 


‘hotme I have arrived at the calm conclusion 


that in a year or two Dunsey will be per- 
fect; there is too much of the school-girl 
about her at present —her health is per- 
haps alittle toorude. I wonder if Ishould 
recommend Lady Treve!yan to send her 
for a year to Paris. Let me see — Dunsey 
in Paris — ah, no, how completely it would 
tarnish her freshness. Who knows, some 
day I may take her there myself, and show 
to her all the wonders of it for the first 
time. 

She and Charlie had evidently very little 
to say to one another. I noticed that he 
got bullied more or less by the whole fam- 
ily; even the kind-hearted Dobinson snub- 
bed him, but at the same time has suc- 
ceeded in obtaining for him some pretty 
stiff work to occupy his leisure hours, for 





which the poor boy seems astonishingly 
grateful. 

Some days after this family gathering, I 
wrote to Dunsey, inviting them all to the 
opera. 

“ May Charlie come too?” she asked, 
in her shaky, shocking handwriting. 

* No room,” I answered, laconically, on 
a postal card. 

Charlie called at my club an hour after- 
wards. “Look here, old fellow,” he said, 
taking me by the button-hole, in an eager, 
enthusiastic way; “I want you to come 
after the opera to supper at my rooms.” 

“T can’t possibly do that.” 

“The Trevelyans are to be there.” 

“Tn that case, of course, I shall come,” 
I said, as if I were an inevitable brother, 
whose duty was to be ever on guard. 

“ That’s right,” cried he, giving me a 
little tap on the back. “I shall be in the 
pit,’ he went on, “where I can see you, 
and I shall have a brougham waiting for 
Dunsey at the corner of the street, and 
will leave you the care of the rest of the 
party.” 

“Thank you; is there anything else I 
can do for you?” I asked, laughing sar- 
castically. 

“ Dunsey and I are engaged, you know,” 
said he, in a grave, explanatory tone. 

I looked aghast. 

“I did the deed in Germany — went 
over on purpose; it has been a long affair 
en my side. All my schoolbooks are mark- 
ed with her initials.” ; 

My first impulse was to box his ears 
soundly for him; but as I looked into his 
good young face, I changed. my mind, and 
ended by congratulating him, asking, in 
the usual way, how it all happened. 

“ Well,” he began, delighted at the pros- 
pect of talking uninterruptediy, “it was 
not all plain sailing, as you may believe.” 

“ Of course not,” said I; * the course of 
true love never did, &c.” 

“It was not exactly that—we have 
never had a quarrel; but, you know, when 
I arrived at her school we sat on two chairs 
— each other, with a governess di- 
viding us, and conversed about the weather, 
and the wealth of the German language. 
Imagine such a position! I asked if I 
might take her out for a walx. Of course 
not — unheard-of proposition. I said I 
was a friend of the family, a near relation, 
an inspector of schools, a Government of- 
ficial, a person of importance —all to no 
purpose. I telegraphed to Lady Trevel- 
yan, ‘May I take her fora walk?’ Per- 
mission granted. The next day I again 
besieged the convent walls, armed with my 
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telegram, and we sallied forth triumph-' am not, as other men are, lucky in love, 
antly. Ah, what a day it was, all sunshine she laughed a little scornfully, and said I 
and breeze, with the bluest of skies, and , had a great deal to learn yet. 

the greenest of grass. Dunsey’s first; “You must begin by loving, you know.” 
thought, however, was to make fora speise; “But surely I am ready.” 

haus, and I can tell you I was proud of the} ‘“ You must be more than that,” she 


amount she ate. said, with bland decision. 
“«T awake so hungry,’ she said, filling 
her pockets with the remnants of our re- CHAPTER IV. 


past. And then we sat under the trees, 
and listened to the band, and afterwards | “© —_> aes Rave she met me and knew 
set off running down a hill, into a pine Steed enoupesting. unconscious.” 
wood, where we shouted and laughed at} « There's beggary in the love that can be reckon’d.” 
the pitch of our voices. When she was 
completely exhausted, I made my proposal,!_ As I pondered over Lady Trevelyan’s 
and we returned to the convent in the; words, I wondered if she meant anything 
twilight. particular —if, in fact, she was thinkin 
«*You have been a preposterously long of her daughter Cissy. Now I confess, 
walk,’ exclaimed the lady of the establish- | have never for a moment thought of Cissy. 
ment; but Dunsey fell upon her neck, and | We are very good friends, simply that, 
kiscing her, asked her if it was not the very | and nothing more. I would do anything 
first time she had ever been naughty. The, for Lady Trevelyan; I would doa great 
good lady relented, but expressed a hope | deal for Miss Trevelyan, for I like and rev- 





that my visit would not be repeated.” erence her, only I cannot imagine her the 
As Charlie stopped speaking, I became} lady of Burton Reach. However, it is, I 
conscious that my mind had wandered a| kuow, an immense thing to be mated to a 
little during the latter part of his narra- | thoroughly good woman, for in this world 
tive. In fact, I was wishing I too had|a good woman is as difficult to find as a 
gone to visit Dunsey’s school, while mak-} good man. Most of us want to be good, 
ing a summer tour through Germany ; I} and some of us try to be good, * but hard, 
was close to the place, and did think of | hard, hard is it only not to tumble.” 
her, but decided in favour of a young Rus-|} Weighted with these reflections, I was 
sian bride, whose luggage was booked for | making my way home to my dreary, dusty, 
a more picturesque and convenient resting- | musty lodgings, taking a short cut through 
place. a ‘by-street, in the gloom of the evening, 
“I proposed in a most original manner,’’| when I came upon the subject of my med- 
finished Charlie, turning knowingly on his|itations. Cissy Trevelyan was walking 
heel. alone, dressed in sombre grey, with a lit- 
Men in love are certainly very ridiculous. | tle basket on her arm, and her skirt tucked 
Of course he meant me to ask him how he| up over her delicate little ankles. She had 
did it, but I was feeling depressed, and did | paused before an open coach-house door, 
not in the least care to hear. Why should! where a ragged Jittle urchin was sitting on 
I be listening, like a family lawyer, to this | the edge of a barrow, with a baby on his 
young fellow’s love story? And why/ knee; the boy’s curly head was bent over 
should I remark that I thought Dunsey far | the little one, kissing its rosy cheeks with 
too young to know her own mind ? all a child’s passionate lovingness. Cissy 
Charlie fired up at once: “I don’t at all} stood still to watch them for a moment; 
agree with you; a girl is never too young|her pale cheeks had flushed. I saw that 
to know that.” her eyes were full of tears; they were not 
“Well, well,” I said, good-naturedly,| speaking eyes, like Lady Anne’s, nor 
“the upshot of it all is, I suppose, that I| were they the azure blue of Dunsey’s, but 
am to take care of the old people, while | as they met mine, a little startled, there 
you look after the young one ?” came upon me a profound and tender com- 
“If you would not mind,” said Charlie, | passion for this young girl, the strong cur- 
looking up as if he would like to kiss me.| rent of whose love had been so suddenly 
“I am only sorry my opera-box is so|checked. I felt it would be good for me 
small. But I can change places with you | even to be second in her affections. I was 
part of the time,” I added, a: I bade him | ready at that moment to give up all my 
adieu, feeling that I was indeed a religious | brightest dreams of life, all my worldly 
uncle, and worthy to be canonized as a| aspirations, all my selfish ways and moods, 
saint. Lady Trevelyan thinks differently |if by so doing I could lighten the burden 
however, for when I asked her how it is I' of her life. 
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“ Don’t you get very tired of this sort 
of thing?” I asked, drawing her hand 
within my arm. 

“Tired of what sort of thing?” she 
asked. 

“ Tired of being with low, vulgar people, 
and seeing nothing but want and wretch- 
edness.” 

“ Because they are poor, they need not 
necessarily be low and vulgar; it seems to 
me that they lead much more unselfish 
lives than the rich do — lives dedicated to 
others. We cumber ourselves with arti- 
ficial duties, and waste the strength and 
the sympathy that might be more practi- 
cally given to help our fellow-beings.” 

“You surely would not have us all turn 
district visitors?” I asked, in a tragic 
tone. 

Cissy laughed low and musically. 

“ Don’t be frightened ; I certainly should 
not elect you one; it is not only those 
who live in crowded courts, or back alleys, 
that need sympathy, help, and encourage- 
ment. We are far too apt to overlook the 
‘poor in spirit,’ and occupy ourselves with 
more tangible, more interesting difficul- 
ties.” 

“ Yes, that is true; I always feel as if 
it would be easier to me to plunge into 
deep water to save a person from drown- 
ing, or lead victoriously a charge of cav- 
alry on to certain death, than to perform 
the monotonous round of little daily self- 
sacrifices that don’t seem to tell either in 
this world or the world to come.” 

“Hush,” said Cissy, “dou't talk non- 
sense ; you are now doing yourself injus- 
tice.” 

“Twill take you a new way home,” I 
said, meaning to make a little circuit. I 
was feeling wonderfully happy and light- 
hearted ; it was the first time Cissy had 
ever told me that I had done myself injus- 
tice. I had momentary flashing visions — 
not of walking with her through the ex- 
hausted evening atinosphere of the Lon- 
don streets, but of riding with her through 
the wash of air on the Roman Campagna, 
or sitting by her side under the canopy of 
a Venetian gondola, while gliding through 
a straight streak of moonlight; or, more 
comfortable and convenient still, getting 
my uncle té lend us Burton Reach fora 
month, with the option of staying on two 
months if—if we did not get very tired 
of it. 

*“T am quite convinced that you are 
working too hard—that you are wear- 
ing yourself out, Cissy,” I said, feeling 
that we were nearing home, and that I 
was wasting the time in dreaming. 
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“No, I am not; people only wear out 
whea they have nothing to do.” 

“ Nonsense, my dear; men drop down 
daily from overwork.” 

“ Well, we can only die once, and surely 
it is good to die in harness.” 

* But does this work make you happy ?” 

“ Happiness is not what I expect, though 
it comes sometimes when one least looks 
for it, that is to say, peace comes; the 
only true happiness is to utilize oneself, 
and not to save oneself for the life to 
come.” 

“But you have known other happi- 
ness ?”’ 

“ Yes, andI have had to pay very dear- 
ly for it, as one does for great joys. When 
our own hearts have been rent it is then 
we can fully realize all the unalleviated, 
unspoken misery there is in the world: I 
mean, how many there are who have to 
work out the long days in shadow instead 
of sunshine.” 

There was a long pause, and then I 
said — 

“ Cissy, I would like to make you happy ; 
I could forget all that has gone before, if 
you could love me ard be my wife.” 

“Your wife!” she said, turning pale. 

“Yes, my wife.” 

“ How can you,” she cried, in a low, un- 
steady voice, “forget the past? Do you 
not know that Iam his — his —his; that 
he is constantly near to me; that he is 
dearer, far dearer to me thin ever; that 
all that I attempt to do, or dream of doing, 
is through the might of my love for him?” 

“Forgive me, Cissy,’ I said, looking 
down with kindling admiration into her 
sweet, sorrowful little face. 

“ Ah, forgive me,” she went on, once 
more placing her tremulous little hand 
witiin my arm; “you have been such a 
good friend to me, do not let us quarrel. 
We will forget all this, and let it he as 
though we had not spoken; I shall never 
leave Mamma and Papa.” 

“But you would have left them for 
him ?” 

“Yes, I would have left mother and 
father, all and everything, for his sake. A 
woman can do that for one, and for one 
only, once in a lifetime, but it is too difficult 
a thing for me to do twice; it is impossi- 
ble when one has loved once, as I have 
loved, ever to do so again—it would be 
mere imitation of the reality that is no 
more.” 

We were at her door —she did not ask 
me in; but as she went upstairs I passed 





into the drawing-room. I found Lady Tre- 
velyan sitting idly in the firelight, waiting 
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forher husband. As I came in she turned 
round quickly, letting her fire-screen fall 
from her hands, with the’happy expectant 
smile of a young girl. “Ah,is it you?” 
she exclaimed, in a disappointed tone, “I 
thought it was Papa!” 

“T walked home with Cissy,” I said. 

“That was very good of your lordship.” 

“Don’t laugh at me, Lady Trevelyan, 
I am miserable; I made a fool of myself, 
and Cissy has refused me.” 

“ Now, Vincent, how could you do such 
a silly, senseless thing ?” 

“JT don’t see why it should be such asilly, 
senseless thing.” 

“ Why, you neither of you are the least 
in love.” 

“T reverence her more than any woman 
I know.” 

“ L’amitié est une froide compagne pour 
aider & supporter les maux immenses que 
V’amour a fait accepter.” 

“Don’t quote French to me,” I said, in 
an irritated tone. 

Lady Trevelyan rose up, and, laying her 
fair soft hands soothingly on my shoulders, 
kissed me, as a mother kisses her spoilt 
child. 

“ T wish I had another daughter for you,” 
she said. 

“If you had she would not take me.” 

“She certainly would not take you if 
she did not care for you.” 

“ But why should she not care for me?” 

“Why should she care for you?” 

«“ Because — because — well, I am not a 
bad man; I should be very good to her.” 

“ You are certainly not a bad man, and 
would, no doubt, be very good to your 
wife; but these not uncommon qualifica- 
tions will never alone obtain for you the 
love of a woman who would make life a 
blessing to you.” 

* You are very hard upon me.” 

“ And yet it is true what I say of you— 
take as example your love for Cissy.” 

“Yes,” I eagerly interrupted, ‘ take 
that asan example. Am I not willing to 
lay all my worldly goods at her feet, look 
over what has passed, and dedicate my- 
self to her happiness ? ” 

“That was not the way the Judge wooed 
and won me.” 

“I don’t pretend to know what the by- 
gone ways of wooing and winning were.” 

“ J can remember, because they were so 
simple. A man in love did not express 
himself willing to lay his worldly goods at 
the feet of his chosen lady; nor did he en- 
large upon the self-sacrifice of his personal 
dedication to her future happiness — he 
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| asked only the rich reward of her love in 
| return for his own.” . 


“ Cissy and I might have grown into all 
that in time; why should yon throw me 
over before testing me—trying me, at 
any rate?” 

“ We have known you all your life, Vin- 
cent ——” 

“ That means to say that vou have tested 
me,” I interrupted in a sombre tone. 

“Love — true love — does not come 
easily,” went on Lady Trevelyan, unheed- 
ing my interruption; “there is always 
suffering, but the suffering is easy to bear, 
if the love that lightens it is real and not 
imaginary.” 

My reply was checked by the entrance 
of the Judge. 

“ You are the very man I want,” he said, 
as he gave mea hearty handshake. “Stay 
and dine with us, and then give me your 
help with these papers.” 

“Not this evening,” I objected, looking 
from the papers towards Lady Trevelyan 
with unhappy eyes. 

“Stay and help the Judge,” said her 
ladyship, in her low, mild tone of authority. 
And so, of course, I obeyed. Cissy did 
not seem in the least surprised to sce me 
again. She behaved perfectly; and I was 
far happier be<ide her than I would have 
been brooding by myself over my unlucky 
star. The Judge and I remained up until 
the small hoars. 

“Tam quite ashamed of myself for mak- 
ing use of you in this way,” said he, yawn- 
ing wearily when our work was finished. 

“Iam so glad to be of use to you,” I re- 
plied, sorry that my part of it was over, 
for with it everything seemed over for me. 

“ Cissy said we should find some refresh- 
ments in the other room,’’ he went on, ris- 
ing and stretching himself; “come, let us 
see what is prepared for us.” 

A bright cheering fire blazed iu the din- 
ing-room, and a shaded lamp stood in the 
centre of the dinner-table, upon which 
were placed various dishes of delicate 
meats, and bottles of the choicest wines. 
“We deserve this, don’t we?” said the 
Judge, rubbing his hands. And then he 
went on to tell his best stories, his varie 
experiences, his youthful struggles and 
successes. ‘Ay, ay! youth is the time, if 
we only know it,” he said. “ You have it 
all before you — everything to come — how 
Ienvy you!” 

“T suppose in old age we forget aJl our 
disappointments,” I said, a little drearily. 

“It is perhaps the disappointments of 
youth that make the ripeness of old age,” 
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were the last words of the Judze, as he 
shut me out into the misty morning air. 

SoI am still a bachelor, and likely to 
remain one, unless Cissy relents. Lady 
Anne has taught her children to call me 
Uncle; and although Ihave entirely ceased 
to take the same interest as formerly in 
Dunsey’s intellectual development, she has 
nevertheless made me godfather to her 
son and heir. The godmother is Cissy. 
My uncle has died, and, in a sudden freak 
of old age, has made Tom his sole inherit- 
or; he and Polly have accordingly left 
Australia, and are established at Burton 
Reach, where they have made themselves 
very popular in the neighbourhood. I 
often go and stay there from Saturday to 
Monday, and am received by Polly as if I 
were the Prince of Wales. 

“Tdon’t think any other man but your- 
self would have borne such a disappoint- 
ment in so sweet a way,” said Polly to me 
one day. 

“What do you mean?” I asked, won- 
dering how she could have heard of Cissy. 

“ Why, Tom and me coming into all the 
money!” 

“T am rather glad than otherwise,” I an- 
swered, indifferently. 

“T daresay you have had worse trou- 
bles,” went on Polly, looking up at me 
sympathizingly with her kind, shrewd eyes ; 
“T hope you are not fretting about a wo- 


man.” 

“Yes, I am, Polly.” 

“ And she won’t take you because you’ve 
lost the money !—if that is the case, you 
are well rid of her,” said my little sister, 
flushing in her quick way. 

“That is not the case, however; I pro- 
posed to her long ago.” 

“Did you now?” said Polly, calming 
cown. “Well, if 1 were you I would ask 
her again — women are so queer. Ishould 
not wonder if she took you, now that you 
have no expectations.” 

“ T have given up all hope.” 

“ Never give up hope! — try again,” said 
Polly. 


From Fraser’s Magazine. 
WITTENBERG AND COLOGNE, 


Tue fifth CEcumenical Council had been 
held at the Lateran Church and brought 
to a conclusion amidst general acclama- 
tions. Never in the history of the Church 
had there been greater reason for congrat- 
ulation than on the present occasion. The 
power of the successor of St. Peter had 
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been declared and vindicated as supreme, 
not only in spiritual matters but also in 
things temporal. The enemy of the Pope, 
Louis XII., with his defiant motto, “ Per- 
dam Babylonis nomen,” was dead, and his 
successor had concluded a concordat with 
the Papal Power. As the members passed 


the threshold of that old church, said to 


have been built by Constantine, at the 
end of their twelfth meeting on the 16th 
of Murch, 1517, who could have predicted 
that seven months later, on the 3lst of 
October, an arrow from a little town of 
Germany would wound the Western 
Church to the very core, and change the 
triumphant Queen, ruling in solitary 
grandeur over the nations, into a Mater 
dolorosa “ weep'ng for her children and re- 
fusing to be comforted for her children, 
because they were not”? For on that 
16th day of March the sky was clear and 
without any traces of clouds, and Leo X. 
was all but an Elijah; and the one pro- 
testing voice was drowned amidst the gen- 
eral hubbub of ecclesiastics, though that 
voice came from the venerable Sorbonne, 
whose history dates from the days of Al- 
cuin, and which has occupied all along a 
position in the history of Europe unparal- 
leled by any other school or university. 

On the last day of October, 1517, a 
young Augustine monk, professor at the 
newly founded University of Wittenberg, 
hitherto known for nothing else but his 
hatred of Aristoteles and the scholastic 
philosophy (“I am longing,” he wrote, “ to 
tear the Greek mask from off the face of 
that comedian, who has made such a 
fool of the Church, and to expose him in 
all his nakedness”), affixed a paper with 
95 theses against the abuse of indulgen- 
ces to the door of the church of the castle. 
“ Ho, ho,” said a pious monk after he had 
read them, “he is the man, he will do it — 
we have waited for him.” Ina few days 
they were known all over Germany; in a 
few weeks they had spread all over the 
Continent; some time afterwards they 
were sold in the streets of Jerusalem; the 
Reformation, as it is called, had com- 
menced. 

Martin Luther was a religious genius. 
There are times in the history of nations, 
when the moral or religious questions 
which form the substratum of the social and 
political fabric are brought by an irresisti- 
ble impulse to the surface. Such a mo- 
ment called in S -ripture language the “ ful- 
ness of the time,” had come in the six- 
teenth century. The revival of learning, 
the awakening on all sides of centrifugal 
forces, contributed to the rapid spread of 
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the movement when once inaugurated, but 
they were not its origin or cause. The 
restlessness which had seized the intellect- 
ual and political world did not make it- 
self felt in the moral world except in Ger- 
many. For the German race is the em- 
bodiment of a great moral idea; their na- 
ture leaves them no rest till they have 
penetrated into the origin of things, till 
they have investigated their essence. 
Luther was the greatest German that ever 
lived, because he realized more than any 
one the moral idea. A genius is ever the 
offspring, as used to be said, ofa god and 
one of the daughters of men — of heaven- 
ly and earthly powers. Luther was a 
child of his age; the wants and aspira- 
tions of the times were, so to speak, con- 
centrated in his person; he articulated 
the word that had lain quivering, seeking 
in vain for utterance, on the lips of thou- 
sands and millions. But above all he was 
a German: his subjectivity, his bolduess 
in speculation, his intense moral earnest- 
ness, his indomitable energy and perse- 
verance when once roused, characterized 
him as a descendant of the men that had 
brought old Rome to the verge of destruc- 
tion. And being a genius, and not merely 
aman of talent, he had that divine afflatus, 
that intense enthusiasm, that Holy Spirit, 


which is ever the life-giving and life-pre- 
serving principle, and the very absence of 
which is in itself death. 

Looked at in this light it is not aston- 
ishing that the Medizval Church should 
have collapsed like a house of sand built 
on the sea-shore by the hands of little 


children. The Church of the Middle 
Ages had been the grandest Church ever 
seen. Christianity, as its Founder in- 
tended it, was to be the religion for the 
world; the Church, which is the embodi- 
ment of Christianity, strove to be the 
Church for the world. That was a grand 
ideal. The Catholic Church was the light 
of the Middle Ages, the salt which kept 
the world from corruption. At the time 
of the Reformation the Church had ceased 
to be the bearer of the intellectual idea — 
she was no longer a light; but the great 
reason of her fall was that she had ceased 
to be the salt of the world. The Church 
must be the highest embodiment of the 
moral idea — if she is not this she is noth- 
ing. At the time of the Reformation her 
theology, her practices, her life, were ut- 
terly immoral; faithful to the traditions 
of Imperial, Pagan Rome, she had become 
nothing but the embodiment of brute 
force, which can only be maintained at the 
point of the bayonet, or by keeping men 
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and women in a state of degradation. 
Hence Papal Rome trembled to her 
foundations; she had become one great 
lie, and the hurricane that swept over Eu- 
rope gave her shock after shock. 

his moral idea, as seen in the life of 
Luther, makes the great charm, the in- 
tense power, the exceeding fascination of 
his name. What are they to us, the theo- 
logical formulas in which the next century 
attempted to stereotype and to justify his 
movement, or, in other words, to undo the 
Reformation? Does the Church of the 
nineteenth century stand or fall by the 
dogmas of the German Reformer of the 
sixteenth century? What is it to us that 
he made great mistakes, that he was oft 
exceedingly intolerant, that his Reforma- 
tion partook greatly of the character of a 
political revolution? What is it to us 
that he gave to the State the power of 
which he had deprived the Pope? The 
grandeur of his Reformation is, that it was 
& movement coming from the heart, not 
from the head; a cry of holy indignation, 
not of cool reasoning; a movement of 
love, not of calculation. Spare us the dis- 
cussion about the material and formal 
principles of the Reformation, but show us 
that man crouching in his cell, and finding 
no word wherewith to express the famine 
of his soul; praying, wrestling, suffering, 
dying as verily a death as any of the old 
martyrs ; rising from his grave as he comes 
in contact with the living Christ, and go 
ing on his way devoting every word and 
work of his life to the service of his Lord. 
On this moral basis, the absence of which 
is the only heresy, shall not the Reforma- 
tion — that is, the historic evolution of the 
Church — be at length proceeded with ? 

Colbert said, “Rome reculera ou elle 
cessera d'étre chrétienne.” She has not 
done so; she has shrunk from all reforms, 
and she stands at this moment before the 
eyes of Europe as the most rationalistic — 
taking the word in its real sense —and 
revolutionary Church of Christendom. The 
coups d’Eglise are numerous, and they are 
far from being coups de maitre. She has 
startled Europe by the publication of the 
dogma of the Im:naculate Conception, and 
still more lately by the promulgation of 
the doctrine of Papal Infallibility. 

All England has applauded to the echo 
the indignant protest wrung from the lips 
of faithful Catholics, which found their 
expression first at Munich, and afterwards 
at Cologne. The true Protestants amongst 
us are only too delighted when the Roman 
Church is in any way made out to be 
Babylon; some of us dream of a reconcilia- 
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tion between the several branches of the] other similar movements. 


TRANSIT OF VENUS. 
Though they 


Church Catholic, whilst others hail the! may say with Bossuet, “ Sainte Eglise ro- 


Congress at Cologne as a reaction against 
the spirit of intolerant dogmatism and | 
moral stagnation, and an honest attempt 
at reformation. Like the Sorbonne, the | 
University of Munich lifts up its protest; | 
once more the School attempts tu regener- 
ate the Church. 

It is not necessary to enter into the his- 
tory of this movement, and space will not 
allow us to make more than a few re- 
marks. The Von Moltke of the move- 
ment and its other leaders are well known, 
thanks to the exertions of numerous cor- 
respondents. Itis curious that the second | 
meeting, which was convened for the 
purpose of consolidating the movement, 
should have been held at a time when 
men’s thoughts naturally revert to the six- 
teenth century. It is curious, too, to find 
German Protestants not only present at 
the deliberations, but lifting up their 
voices, and giving advice and encourage- 
ment. The awakening of German Na- 
tionality has had most likely something to 
do with this. The mighty impulse that 
made men forget the feuds and strifes of 
centuries, and join hand in hand for the 
defence of a common Fatherland against a 
common foe, may have been at work to 
inspire the hope that the theological; 
hatreds and ecclesiastical divisions of past 
centuries may some day be buried in ob- 
livion, and the United Fatherland have 
one bond the more in a United Church. 
If the Old Catholic Reformation can effect 
such a union, it will have supplied the ele- 
ment in which Luther’s Reformation sig- 
nally failed, viz. catholicity. 

The movement of Munich priests pre- 
sents, however, rather a contrast to that 
of Wittenberg. The resolutions at Co- 
logne and the theses of Wittenberg have 
little in common. There is no doubt great 
moral earnestness amongst the leaders, but 
the movement is chiefly of an intellectual, 
theological character, and the atmosphere 
in which it lives is that of the class-room. 
The exceedingly conservative character of 
the movement, the moderation of its lead- 
ers, the intense care of avoiding anything 
like revolution or schism, the lawyer-like 
method in which business is transacted, the 
chief place given in the programme to or- 

anization — all these things distinguish it 











rom the movement of Luther, and seem 
at first to open up fair prospects of suc- 
cess. But this seems doubtful when we 
look at the matter more closely. That the | 
Old Catholics will not influetice the Church ' 
of Rome is evident from the. history of | 


maine, mére des églises et de tous les 
fidtles, Eglise choisie de Dieu pour unir 
ses enfants dans la méme foi et dans la 
méme charité, nous tiendrons toujours & 
ton unité par le fond de nos entrailles,” 
they will always be looked upon as schis- 
matics, and will have to console themselves 
with saying, “Non schisma fecimus sed 
patimur.”” There remains, then, the alter- 
native, to follow the example of the Old 
Catholics of Holland, a body of noble men 
who have kept aloof after having confined 
their protest to three points, and who are 
without influence upon Roman Catholics 
or Protestants, or to go on with vigorous 
reformation, that is to draw nearer to 
Protestantism, which is revolution. But 
of course the nearer the Old Catholics get 
to Protestantism, the more difficult it will 
be to conciliate the German Roman Cath- 
olics. 

Moderate men are of some use in the 
world, but in a great crisis they are use- 
less. The Church of Rome by her latest 
development is drawing near to a crisis; 
the Churches of the Reformation having 
proved signal failures are coming fast to a 
crisis. At such a moment we want an Eli- 
jah, not an Elisha; a Boanerges, not a 
Barnabas. Such a one will no doubt arise, 
when the fulness of time is come. _Mean- 
while we shall see, most likely, a good 
many reactions in the Romish Church, and 
more or less vigorous reformatory move- 
ments. But they will be powerless to 
avert the revolution which threatens us 
from all sides. “ Hurrah, the dead ride 
quickly,” says Lenore — dead beliefs, 
creeds, confessions, systems, churches pass 
out of sight. 

What thenremains? The centre of the 
Reformation, Christ ; the spirit of the Re- 


| formation, devotion. Truth remains, da- 


kpboev yeAaozsa, moving on calmly and pa- 
tiently, subduing the world. She has con- 
quered; she is victorious. Let us have 
patience; she is eternal. 

A. S. 





From The Spectator. 
THE APPROACHING TRANSIT OF VENUS. 


AN important natural phenomenon will 
occur before long, and there is some fear 
that this country —though the Government 
has been very liberal — will suffer serious 
discredit from the manner in which the 
phenomenon is to be observed. There is 
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still time, though not a day to spare, to:nomical Society and of the Geographical 
avoid this result; and it ischiefly with the | Society; it was announced that Possession 
hope of commending the matter to the at- | Island or Coulman Island, near the pre- 
tention of all who can help to avert nation- | cipitous shore-line of Victoria Land, would 
al discredit that we submit the facts of the | be a suitable station; the necessary prep- 
case to general attention, while time still | arations were discussed and almost agreed 
remains for action. upon, when, — when it was found thata 

It is known to most of those who read /slight mistake had been made. It was the 


- these lines that on December 8, 1874, and | transit of 1874, not that of 1882, which 


again on December 6, 1882, the planet should have been prepared for by reconnais- 
enus will cross the Sun’s face, and that |sancesin Antarctic regions. It was shown 
no like phenomenon will occur after 1882 | unmistakably that whatever astronomical 





until the year 2004. It chances, moreover, 
that in one respect the transit of 1874 pre- 
sents an opportunity which will not occur 
during the transit of 1882, so that for 130 
years astronomers will be without the 
means of remedying any omission which 
may be made in the case of the transit now 
near at hand. It is to this opportunity 
that what we now have to say specially re- 
lates. 

Without entering into any scientific de- 
tails, it may be stated that the importance 
of atransit of Venus, in an astronomical 
sense, depends on the fact that as seen 
from the top or northern parts of the earth, 
Venus is projected lower down on the 
sun’s face than as seen from southern sta- 
tions. And the great object of astrono- 
mers when a transit is to take place is to 
set observers far to the North, and far to 
the South, in order that the observed dis- 

lacement may be as great as possible. 

n December, of course, the Arctic regions 
are turned away from the sun, so that no 
observers need be sent there; but the 
Antarctic regions are then enjoying their 
nightless summer, and there, if possible, 
observers should be sent. Moreover, if 
this is to be done, our country, with its 
colonies near the Antarctic seas, is beyond 
all question the proper country to under- 
take the task. 

Accordingly for many years the ques- 
tion has been discussed. No less than six- 
teen years ago it was announced that so 
far as Antarctic voyages were concerned 
attention might be limited to the transit 
of 1882. There seemed to be ample time, 
as well for preparation as for such prelim- 
inary reconnaissances a3 might appear 
necessary. In 1834 these statements were 
renewed more positively; and at last, in 
1868, geographers and Arctic seamen were 
invited to give information as to suitable 
Antarctic stations, or rather as to the ac- 
cessibility of those Antarctic stations 
which had been described as astronomically 
suitable. The geographers and Arctic 
seamen responded to the appeal. There 
were gatherings at the rooms of the Astro- 


observations could be made in 1882, could 
be made to much greater advantage in 
1874; that whereas the sun would only 
be five or six degrees above the horizon 
at the critical moment of the ingress of 
Venus on the Sun's face in 1832 he will 
be more than twenty-five degrees above 
the horizon both at her ingress and egress 
in 1874; that, in fine, as respects all the 
essential conditions of the problem, “ some 
one had blundered.” 

A somewhat singular result followed. 
The author of this correction was almost 
unknown to the astronomical world (three 
‘years before he had been altogether un- 
|known). It was otherwise with the au- 
thor of the mistake. Ninety-nine persons 





jout of a hundred would have formed but 


one conclusion on the subject, if the cor- 
rection had been quietly ignored. This, 
however, was not what actualiy took place. 
A contest (though a feeble one) was main- 
tained over unimportant details; a state- 
ment was made that the researches in 
which the mistakes occur were only pre- 
liminary and rough; the suggested Ant- 
arctic voyages dropped out of notice; 
other mistakes, and especially the com- 


‘plete neglect of certain valuable stations 


in Northern India, were silently corrected. 
And most persons entertained the belief 
that the author of the correction, having 
discovered a mare’s nest, wished only to 
have the discovery forgotten. 

Now, at length, however (we may say 
at the last moment, when the difficulties 
of Antarctic voyaging are considered, nay, 
we may almost say, when it is too late), it 
begins to be recognized that the mistakes 

inted out had a very real existence. 

ivery one knows now that Antarctic voy- 
ages will not be made in 1882. It is also 
known that, whether the erroneous pre- 
liminary inquiries were only rough first 
approximations or not, no others have 











since been made by British astronomers, 
except those very inquiries by which the 
‘errors in question were discovered (and 
certain corroborative researches published 
in the Nautical Almanac for 1874); and 
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the inquiry is naturally made, If Antarctic, 
voyages were supposed to be worth mak- 
ing for the over-valued transit of 1882, are 
they to be neglected for the earlier transit 
now shown to have a greater value even 
than that of 1882 had been supposed to 
have? This is a question very seriously 
affecting the scientific credit of this coun- 
try. There has been, or let us hope we 
may still say, there is a certain opportu- 
nity, in which the whole scientific world 
has an interest. This opportunity is the 
only one of the kind since the year 1769, 
and until the year 2004. To this country 
specially falls the duty of seizing the op- 
portunity,— the opportunity, namely, of 
making absolutely the most effective observa- 
tions for the determination of the sun’s dis- 
tance possible during an interval of two hun- 
dred and thirty-five years. What will be 
said and thought of the science of this 
country, if, hereafter, it must be recorded 
that the opportunity was missed through 
an astronomical blunder, and that when 
the blunder was indicated four precious 
years were allowed to elapse, during which 
nothing was done to replace an impracti- 
cable scheme by one which could very 
readily have been accomplished? Twelve 


years of error followed by four years of 


apathy,— surely if the remembrance of 

these things can be removed by an ener- 

= effort, the effort is worth making. 
et us see what is wanting. 

If the work had been begun four years 
ago, the thing to be done would have been 
to make reconnaissances for a wintering 
station near Enderby Land (on the Ant- 
arctic Circle, and due south of the Cro- 
zets). For that is where the very best 
astronomical results would be obtained. 
It is probably too late for this. There re- 
mains, however, Possession Island, near 
Victoria Land, in south latitude 72° and 
east longitude 71°. This chances to be 
the station which was agreed upon as the 
best for observing the transit of 1882. It 
is true that the astronomical authority 
who had made the mistakes above men- 
tioned had indicated as a suitable station 
a spot on a precipitous and most danger- 
ous shore-line, where Sir James Ross had 
not found the slightest sign of an opening. 
But setting that opinion aside, the geogra- 
phers and Arctic seamen (amongst them 
one at least who had accompanied Ross in 
his Antarctic voyages) agreed that Posses- 
sion Island was -the only available place. 
It was shown that this station could be 
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readily reached, that a landing could be 
made (Ross landed a party there in 1842), 
that with good huts a party could winter 
there, and that meteorological chances 
would be favourable. Nothing was said 
about the sun’s elevation at the critical 
moments of the ingress and egress of Ve- 
nus. It was the troublesome person we 
have spoken of above who first pointed . 
out that the sun would only be five de- 
grees above the horizon of Possession 
Island when Venus entered upon his disc. 
This was a fatal difficulty, because the 
leading practical authorities had decided 
that a solar elevation of ten degrees was 
the very least which would permit of 
sufficiently accurate observation of the 
phenomena presented as Venus enters 
upon the solar disc. Now, as respects the 
transit of 1874, the sun’s elevation at this 
very station will be twenty-five degrees 
(about the elevation of the sun at noon, in 
the middle of February in London), when 
Venus enters on his disc, and thirty-eight 
degrees when Venus leaves his disc. All 
the other astronomical circumstances are 
also most favourable. 

The great difficulty is that, owing in the 
first place to the unfortunate mistake 
above-mentioned, and in the second to the 
fact that no effort has been made to re- 
trieve matters since the mistake was 
pointed out, it is now barely possible to 
get an expedition suitably furnished forth 
in time to reach Possession Island in Jan- 
uary, 1874. This is essential, because nav- 
igation is not open in Antarctic Seas so 
early as December 8, and: accordingly an 
observing party must winter in Possession 
Island. Nevertheless, there is still a 
chance of retrieving matters, if sufficient 
energy be displayed in good time. It 
seems hopeless to look for action on the 
part of the astronomical authority whose 
influence would be most powerful, since 
such action would be the admission of mis- 
takes which had been long entertained, 
and have been followed by an inexplica- 
ble apathy. But the facts are now patent ; 
the scientific honour of our country is at 
stake, the way to save it is plain and 
straightforward: difficulties and dangers 
have not hitherto deterred our countrymen 
in such matters; and it cannot surely be 
feared that in so critical a case the mere 
cost of the required expedition will stand 
inthe way. Jf anexpedition from this coun- 
try cannot be managed, one should be sent 
from Australia or New Zealand. 





